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The Robert Treat Paine Statue, 


Recently erected at Taunton, Massachusetts. 
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Feed Molasses 
To Your Live Stock 


pe T= discovery that 
a molasses diluted 
with water and mixed with the feed is 
great economy, and that horses and 
cattle like it immensely, is destined to 
revolutionize the feeding of live stock. 
It has been estimated that the 
saving per horse is $45 a year. 
Molasses helps the digestion, pro- 
duces a glossy coat, gives solid weight, 
warmth and muscular energy. It pre- 
vents **hidebound,”’ colic and worms. 
Report of the Dept. of Agriculture re- 
gards it an excellent food for horses. 











Cattle, sheep and pigs fatten rapidly 
on rations containing molasses. 
s 
Do you want to improve your live stock 
and save money? Send postal for our 
booklet, “‘Facts Worth Knowing.”’ 


a 
BOSTON MOLASSES CoO., 


Importers and Dealers, 


24-26 Broad Street, Boston, Mass. 
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ESTABLISHED 1851. 
ORDER BY MAIL. 


This Pretty White 
Bearcloth Set, 


Coat, Cap and 
Muff, at 


$5.00. 


White Bearcloth 
is very fashion- 
able this year, 
and we offer this 
extraordinary 
value to induce 

* you to become a 
mail 


or 
of Filene’s, the 
largest specialt 

store inthe worl 

selling infants’ 
girls’,misses’ and 
women’s wear- 
ing apparel. Also 
the same style 
coat, Ap and 
muffin Velutina, 
in red, brown 
and navy blue, at 


$5.00. 


Mail Order Guarantee. 

If set is not even bet- 
ter than expected we 
will refund your money 
without question and pa 
postage or express bot 
Sizes, 2 to 4 years. ways. 






Send for 


The «Filene’’ Fashion Book and 
Catalogue of 


Children's Wearing Apparel. 


This book is just off the press, and contains illustra- 
tions of newer styles for girls than will be seen in 
cafalogues issued months ago. It is full of valuable 
suggestions for dressing girls stylishly and inexpen- 
sively. SENT FREE ON REQUEST. Address, 


WM. FILENE’S SONS CO., 
445 TO 463 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 








BASTOW’S 


ROYAL 


Butter-Scotch 


Made from freshly churned butter and 
the PUREST INGREDIENTS. 





A Wholesome Confection. 
Sold in 5« and 10-cent Packages. 
It’s New and It’s Very Nice. 


Nothing Imported or Domestic 
Equals It. 











Parents should encourage its use 
among children in place of the cheap, 
impure candies they are so apt to buy. 





If your dealer or confectioner hasn't it, send 0c. 
and receive the large package by return mail. 


STUART BASTOW, Pawtucket, R. I. 


























| NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 


Ms than seven years ago the Old Colony 
Historical Society of Taunton, Massachu- 
setts, made the first movement toward a memo- 
rial to Robert Treat Paine, a signer of the 
Declaration of Independence and a resident of 
Taunton. Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution and Sons.of the American Revolution 
approved the idea, and the local authorities 
gave generous codperation. Fifteen thousand 
dollars were raised for a bronze statue and 
granite pedestal, and on November 15th the 
statue was unveiled and presented to the city. 
The patriotic societies participated in the cere- 
mony, and a historical address was given by 
Lieut.-Gov. Curtis Guild, Jr. The statue 
stands in City Hall Square, on the site of the 
old town house. The sculptor was Richard 
E. Brooks of Quincy, who, as the cover-page 
picture shows, has produced a most harmonious 
and dignified design. 

Robert Treat Paine was born in Boston in 
1731, graduated at Harvard College, studied 
law, and removed to Taunton whien thirty 
years old. In 1768 he was a delegate from the 
town to a convention called to consider the 
ordering of British troops to Boston, and during 
the troublous times that followed he was “‘the 
voice of Taunton,’’ and frequently of the com- 
monwealth. For example, after the Boston 
Massacre he was retained by the town of 
Boston to prosecute the offending soldiery, and 
he was a delegate to the important conventions 
at Salem and Concord. In the Continental 
Congress, where he signed the Declaration, he 
did good service. In 1777 and 1778 he was 
reélected to Congress, but did not again attend. 
In 1790 he was appointed a judge of the Supreme 
Court of Massachusetts, and in 1814 died in 
Boston, at the ripe age of eighty-three. 
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ritish and Continental journals, having just 

heard the news, are commenting freely on 
the fact that the sophomore class in one of our 
great New England universities has elected as 
its president a student who is earning his way 
through college by serving as a table waiter. 
To the foreign editors it seems a more amazing 
illustration of ‘‘Triumphant Democracy’’ than 
any that Mr. Carnegie cited, and their wonder 
deepens as they perceive that American news- 
papers fail to find anything surprising in the 
occurrence. But nobody on this side of the 
water needs to be told that self-supporting 
students are numerous and welcome in all our 
institutions of learning. When such men fail 
to receive the honors to which scholarship or 
personality may entitle them, it will mean that 
the United States has been, or that its colleges 
need to be, made over. 


putty apologies should attend a reference 
to an event so remote, comparatively, as 
the storm of Sunday, November 13th, but the 
narration of an incident that will help the 
reader to gage its seriousness may sweeten 
the apology. The storm caused the worst 
‘tie-up’? of wire communication that had 
taken place since 1883, Not New England 
alone, but the Middle and South Atlantic States 
suffered, and so far short of the demand was 
the supply of skilled labor that linemen were 
called from as far away as Wisconsin to help 
straighten out the telegraph and telephone tan- 
gles in eastern Maine. Iowa, Illingis and other 
states in the central West sent experts to assist in 
the work, and the effective labor of the strangers 
must have reminded us that there is more than 
one reason why we should rejoice that this is 
‘fa great country.”” Hardly any calamity can 
overspread more than a fraction of its enormous 
area, and in the unscathed regions there will 
always be found helpful hearts and hands, 
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ot many years ago there was a beautiful 

clear river in Connecticut. The people 
who lived along its banks found delight in it; 
their cattle drank its water; they might safely 
drink it themselves if they were so disposed ; 
fish throve in it; it made life more attractive 
and desirable where it flowed: Then modern 
progress provided a sewer in a town on the 
river, but did not provide for disposing of 
the sewage in a rational, decent way. Of the 
present condition of the stream, and two or 
three others, the Hartford Times speaks with 
justifiable bitterness. It declares that the mills, 
which were in most cases the original offenders, 
must be restrained from further pollution of 
the rivers, and suggests that, so far as offending 
communities are concerned, the burden of a 
return to clean and healthful conditions may 
be too great for them to undertake alone, and 
possibly—as in the matter of road-building— 
the state will consent to assume part of it. 
“But the work must, if effective, be carried 
out on a comprehensive plan that looks more to 
the general good of the commonwealth than 
to personal interests anywhere.’’ With all this 
the reader is safe to sympathize. The pity of 
it, that with the names changed the complaint 
would apply to any of our states! 








Next time you find you have eaten 
rather too heartily, or have been 
eating the wrong things, try just a 
dish of “FORCE” with cream and 
nothing else for the next meal or 
two, and see how it straightens you 
out inside. 

Notice, too, how it clears your 
head for problems that call for close 
figuring. 

I have made a lot of friends by 
getting them to try that experiment. 


Lassen fie 


In the delicate but thorough steam-cooking 
process which brings the malted “ FORCE” to the 
flaking stage, great care is taken (and great care is 
necessary) to preserve a certain percentage of 
active diastase. 

That’s one difference between “ FORCE” and the 
numberless “ others” — and it's all the difference in 
the world to your digestive machinery. 











Get one of the famous 


AWIOF 


(@oking-Ranges 
And Make the Whole Family Happy 


If there is no Crawford agent in your town, 
we will send a Range on thirty days’ trial. 

A Crawford is a kitchen comfort. More improvements 
than in all others combined. 

The wonderful Single Damper (patented) is the great- 
est improvement ever made in cooking-stoves. 

The Removable Nickel Edge-Rails make stove- 
polishing and nickel-cleaning so much easier ! 

The Asbestos-Lined Oven with the Heat-Saving 
Cup-Joint Flues is such a perfect baker, and the Oven- 
Heat Indicator is so reliable ! 

The Improved Dock-Ash Grates and the great 
saving in fuel are other items that distinguish Crawfords. 

Write for Illustrated Circulars of our Various Styles. 


Walker & Pratt Mig. Co., 33 Union St., Boston, Mass. 
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AR away to the north 
the great Botsford woods 
showed dim and hazy in 
the early October light; the left 
or western portion was dark and 
somber with its towering ever- 
greens; opposite and sharply 
divided from it by the long, 
slow curves of Shaver’s Run, 
old Beetle Lift rose grandly 
with its wealth of decidu- 
ous growth. 

Near the center of the 
western tract lay Sinking 
Swale, the wide morass 
which, except in times of 
unusual drought, supplied 
the run with water. Still 
farther north, and entirely 
out of view from the Rad- 
ley farmhouse, lay the big 
Pine-Top cutting, where a 
lumber firm was working 
vigorously. 

Rifle in hand and ‘‘grub- 
pack’’ on shoulder, Vine 
Radley stood in the farm- 
house porch. His eyes 
sparkled as he noted, first 
the cloudless sky, then the 
wide stretch of meadow 
and pasture which, white 
with hoar frost, swept 
away toward the great 
woods. 

‘Same jolly old weath- 
er!’ he said, aloud. ‘‘And 
there comes Steve! 
Hello-o!”’ 

He started to join the 
young fellow, who, 
equipped much like him- 
self, was swinging along 
the cross-road with long 
strides. 

‘*Now remember, Vine,’’ 
Owen Radley called to his 
son, ‘‘if you build a fire 
anywhere, bank it thor- 
oughly or put it out entirely 
before you leave it. You 
know what the woods are 
—dry asa bone. Remem- 
ber, Vine!’’ 

‘*Yes, yes, father!’’ the 
young fellow called back. ‘‘Of course I sha’n’t 
neglect a thing like that. I know,’’ he added, 
smiling a little ruefully, ‘‘I forgot the slip- 
gap in the meadow fence last month, when 
the young cattle got in the corn; but, you see, 
Mr. Ashland —’’ 

“I know you were interested in Ashland,’’ 
interrupted his father. Then he added, gravely, 
‘*But there have been other times, Vine—too 
many of them.’’ 

‘*But I’ve turned over a new leaf, father ; 
you’ll see. We’ll be back to-morrow night.” 

Mr. Radley watched for some minutes the 
trim, stalwart figure striding away so confi- 
dently ; then he sighed. 

“*He’s a good boy and means well, but I’m 
afraid for him—he’s so heedless,’’ he said to 
his wife. 

**Yes, Owen, I know,’’ she answered, ‘‘but 
I’m sure he’ll outgrow it; and there’s Steve. 
We needn’t worry when Steve’s along.”” And 
after a little interval she added, ‘‘I wish Vine 
was more like his cousin.’’ 

At one o’clock that October day the young 
hunters had penetrated far into the Botsford 
woods. Soon after reaching the timber they 
had separated, Steve making a détour through 
the hardwood on Beetle Lift, while Vine 
was to follow Shaver’s Run. They were to 
meet at noon at Sumac Spring, near the big 
swale. 

But it was one o’clock when young Radley 
reached the spring, to find that even then he 
was in advance of his comrade. A brace of 
partridges and a squirrel or two attested his 
success. 

Closely examining the bare, rocky space 
round the spring, and sure, since not a breath 
of air was stirring, that a fire could not 
“‘eatch,’”” he built a careful blaze and pre- 
pared the choicest parts of one of his squirrels 
for roasting. 

He was not uneasy in regard to his cousin, 
for they had arranged, should they miss each 
other at the spring, to meet at sundown, with- 
out fail, at the old sugar-camp on Beetle Lift. 

A corner of the big cutting, cleared a year or 
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two before, showed away to his right, and/of a vague uneasiness. 
| then stopped abruptly. 
road that emerged at last at the mill-yards | 


skirting the border of the swale was the rough 


where, besides the mill machinery, there were 
yet many thousand feet of choice lumber. 
Vine had dreams of the lumber business. 
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ORAWN BY W. F. STECHER. 


WITH A LOOK UPON HIS FACE THAT WAS GOOD TO SEE 


had more than a passing acquaintance with Mr. 


Ashland, the energetic young ‘‘boss,’’ whom 
He had ridden two or three | 
miles with him one day behind handsome Lady | 


every one liked. 


Bess, the pure-bred Morgan mare which the 
manager always drove. There might be an 
opening in the office ‘‘one of these days,’ 
Mr. 
eagerly at the implied promise. 
was more than a year ago, and the ‘ 
had not yet appeared. 
hope. 

Vine started from his reverie and sprang 
erect to listen intently. Surely he had heard 
aright. 
that he had longed for, although hardly hoping 
to hear—the challenge of the wild gobbler. 

From the far-away beech groves of Beetle 
Lift, more distinctly than before, came the 
sound again, and again his blood tingled. Rifle 
in hand,—both the young men scorned the 
coarse work of a shotgun,—the boy started 
forward eagerly. 


‘opening’’ 


It was perhaps two hours later that Vine | 
Radley stood, flushed and triumphant, in the | 


heart of the beech timber. At his feet lay a 


noble gobbler, its splendid plumage shining in | 


the sun. 

It had been a long stern chase, the last half 
under especially trying circumstances. A small 
cloud that had crept up from the west had 
suddenly increased in size, to sweep down over 
the woods with its peculiar storm of wind. 

** Regular dry-weather whirlwind!’’ Vine 
muttered, as the strange storm surged and 
twisted in the tops of the great beeches. 

But he had succeeded at last. Such a splendid 
shot, too! 

‘That will even things up with Steve!’’ 
he said aloud, surveying his prize with vast 


satisfaction. ‘‘He had the best of me our last 
trip. Now for the old sugar-camp!’’ 


Swinging the bird to his shoulder, Vine 


looked about to get his bearings. 


‘*Smells like smoke!’’ he muttered, conscious 

He started forward, 
Away in the direction 
of Shaver’s Run a thick, white cloud was 
rolling up toward the beeches. It was smoke! 


that brought with it a sickening, stupefying 


’ | swale, powder-dry, 
Ashland had said, and Vine had caught | 
True, that | 


But he cherished the | 


Yes, there it was again, the sound | 


| sensation ; 
unsmothered, and—that sudden, fierce, whirling 
storm of wind! 

In an instant the whole situation impressed 
| itself upon his mind—the dead grass of the 
the equally dry brush and 
litter of the big cutting adjoining, and the costly 
new mill that, together with the huge stacks 
|of sawed lumber, must go. And it was his 
work, for he had forgotten. How could he, 
how dared he forget! White and sick, Vine 
stood gazing out toward the run, where the 
fatal white bank was steadily extending and 
growing denser. 

Then he thought of the mill and lumber- 
yards. There was no brush immediately adjoin- 
ing them, he felt sure. Ashland must have 
seen to that. 
the fire reached it he might save the mill. 


the run far above Sumac Spring, 
distance from the mill. Swinging his bird to 
the forks of a scrubby bush and leaving his 
rifle, Vine started to run. 





Sumac Spring, the fire, his fire, unbanked and | 


By taking a diagonal course, he would strike | 
yet some | 





the thought of his noonday camp at | up, but the red lips quivered as she said, 


dismay, a gasp that was half a 
sob, for he saw the pretty coat, 
the jaunty hat and the long, 
yellow curls of Dolly Ashland, 
the manager’s daughter, alone 
in the carriage! 

How or why the child was 
there Vine did not stop to con- 
sider. Only one thought burned 

into his brain and left him 
sick at heart: this, too, was 
his work, the price of his 
heedlessness. A moment 
before, enough of wretched- 
ness had seemed to be his. 
Now he felt the bitterness 
of death upon him. 

He ran swiftly, straight 
to the forty-foot cliff that 
overhung the run. How 
he made the descent Vine 
never fully knew. He re 
membered vaguely a reck- 
less scramble, wild clutches 
at roots and points of rock, 
a stinging pain in his right 
arm, and then a sicken- 
ing, breathless drop that 
left him half-stunned in 
the bed of the run. 

Then, thankful to find 
that no bones were broken, 
he scrambled to the road- 
way. A moment later the 
carriage came opposite. 

The mare’s head was 
carried high and she was 
sniffing at the smoke and 
lidgeting uneasily, as if 
well aware that all was 
not right. Yet, true to 
her blood and careful train- 
ing, she still responded to 
the slight, childish hands 
upon the reins. 

The face of the little 
girl was covered with tear 
stains. Vine’s nerves sud- 
denly grew steady. 

‘*Dolly,’’ he called, 
quietly, ‘‘give Vine a 
ride?’’ Then he spoke 
firmly to the mare. 

He was no stranger to 
the child. Her face lighted 

“2 
want my papa! Papa gone!” 
There was not a moment to spare, yet Vine 


| took time to snatch the handsome lap robe and 


stamp it into a stagnant pool of the run. 
Bidding the child lie down in front, he covered 
her carefully with the wet robe. Vine threw 
himself breast and shoulders in the muddy pool ; 
then he pulled the old wool hat low on his head 
and took up the lines. 

Then indeed the mare showed her mettle. 
With long, lifting leaps that made the light 
carriage sway and bound like a toy wagon, she 
darted up the track, to disappear directly in 
the hot, surging bank of smoke that almost 
instantly filled valley and swale and cutting like 


| a pall. 


|early in the afternoon, 


| The bank of smoke that was rolling up was | 


nearly abreast of him when he reached the 


| vicinity of the stream. He must make a 


détour here, for at this point there was a sheer | 


descent of fully forty feet. Pausing an instant, 
he glanced out across the run. 

Ah! Already the north cutting, caught, he 
knew, from a brand borne by that fatal wind, 
had burned over. The fire must be sweeping 
down on the mill beyond. Doubtless he was 
too late, but he would not give up. 


again, spellbound, across the run. In one of 
the old wood roads that led down to the run 
there was surely an object—a horse and carriage 
—moving toward the run, up which the fire 
| was rushing. 





| A second sharp glance, and Vine recognized 
For the first | 
| time he noticed a light haze in the air that 

| even as he looked seemed to thicken. 


handsome Lady Bess, the Morgan mare belong- 
ing to the manager. What could Mr. Ashland 
mean, coming at that leisurely pace over the 
dangerous road ? 
crossed it, and Vine could see a belt of smoke 
and flame, sweeping on from the cutting, that 
would quickly reach the long, dry swale grass 


| of the run in front. 
A thought flashed into the young man’s head | 


Vine rushed forward to shout his warning; 
but the shout died in his throat with a gasp of 


But even as Vine turned, he stopped to gaze | 


And the mill and possible safety were a mile 


If he could get to the place before | away! 


Roger Ashland, the manager of the Riggs 
Lumber Company, had noted the perfect calm 
of that late October day with satisfaction when, 
he guided his handsome 
mare over the new road that led from thriving 
Pine Rift—the new lumbering center where 
the company had its headquarters—to the big 


| cutting in the Botsford woods. 


It was still early in the afternoon when he 
drove up to a clump of young growth by the 
side of the road in the standing timber near 
the corner of the cutting. 

Leaving the animal to browse unhitched, as 
was his custom, Ashland placed the little girl, 
who accompanied her father on all possible 
occasions, comfortably at the foot of a giant 
pine. Assuring her of his quick return and 
bidding her wait there until he came, he 


|erossed the little ravine that prevented the 


nearer approach of the carriage, and passed 
quickly out to the cleared corner to give direc- 


| tions to a small gang of men who had already 
| preceded him. 


But the minutes slipped by, until the promised 
‘*little while’’ grew into a long one. For a 


time the child amused herself with the scattered 


Far back the fire had already | 


building tiny houses and talking to 
Still the minutes passed without 


pine cones, 
Lady Bess. 


| the father’s return. 


Tired of her play, the child presently climbed 
into the low carriage. The mare, too, became 
impatient; and when a sudden drift of smoke 
penetrated the retreat in the evergreens, the 
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animal looked round anxiously at the little | It was set by my orders. 
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We wished to clear | 
'a corner of the north cutting,—we shall move | 


Another cloud of smoke came drifting in, this | the mill there presently,—and thought best to 


time so thick that the eyes of the child smarted. 


burn it. We had plenty of help, the day was 


There was a frightened quiver in her voice as | still, and there would not have been a particle 
/of danger except for that sudden, fatal little 


she said, ‘‘Dolly find papa.” 


Promptly at the low bidding the mare started, | cloud. 
not back into the pines, but forward into one | our control. 


of the old roads that led presently down toward 
Shaver’s Run, down where the long, dead grass 
of Sinking Swale lay, powder-dry, in the sun. 

It was but a short time after this that the 
young manager, with his coat on his arm and 
with flushed, perspiring face came hastily across 
the ravine to the big pine where he had left 
the child. 

For a moment he stared incredulously at the 
surroundings—the cropped, broken bushes, the 
tiny cone houses and the empty space under 
the pine. With a chill at his heart he stooped 
to examine eagerly the faint wheel tracks. A 
careful scrutiny showed all too surely that they 
led toward the run! 

For a little space sky and vale and woodland 
blurred strangely before his eyes. It was but 
for a moment; then he ran swiftly through the 
burned and burning cutting, heedless of the great 
risk he was taking, straight toward the mill, to 
send out the men. 

it seemed to Vine Radley that he never 
would get through that stifling, choking smother. 
What a mad ride that was! And the joy of 
it when at last the cloud seemed to lighten and 
Vine knew the mill was near! A moment more, 
and he shot out into the open space with the 
bank of smoke behind him. 

Vine did not at first recognize the coatless, 
smoke-begrimed man who made a reckless dash 
for the carriage before it came to a stand, who 
tossed aside the wet lap robe and snatched up 
the child—the child with tears still wet upon 
her face, but with not so much as one silken 
curl scorched or injured. 

The father caught his child in his arms with 
a look upon his face that was good to see. 
Vine watched a moment in silent thankfulness. 
Then the thought came back—the miserable 
thought that the whole catastrophe was his 
work, and he jumped out of the carriage to 
stroke the neck of the panting mare silently. 

‘*Vine,’’ the manager said. 

There was no thought of evasion or quibbling 
in the young fellow’s mind. ‘‘ Yes,” he 
answered, with eyes that met those of the 
manager squarely, ‘‘it was I. I did it.’’ 

Roger Ashland held his girl closer. ‘‘T’ll 
never forget it, Vine. It was the bravest — 

‘*T mean the fire!’’ Vine’s face flushed. ‘‘I 
set it!’? The manager looked sharply at the 
young man, as he said in surprise, ‘‘You set 
the fire? I don’t understand.’’ 

Briefly but thoroughly Vine explained. He 
did not spare himself, and a deeper red came 
into his fave, for the manager’s eyes looked 
stern and his face was very grave. Vine felt 
that his chance was gone forever, although as 
the freshening wind swept away the smoke, it 
was already easy to see that the prompt work 
of the men had saved the mill and lumber. 

Still holding the child close in his arms, the 
manager gave a few final directions. Then he 
turned to Vine, and his voice was grave yet 
not entirely stern as he said, ‘‘It was careless, 
Vine, almost criminally so, to leave a fire at 
such a time as this.’’ 

He looked keenly at Vine’s right arm, and 
for the first time the boy was aware of the 
torn shirt-sleeve, the ugly, three-cornered tear 
in the flesliy part of the arm, and the blood 
slowly dripping from his fingers. 

There was a sudden gruffness in the man- 
ager’s voice as he asked abruptly, ‘‘How dared 
you make that drop, boy? It’s forty feet, 
straight !’’ 

‘*There wasn’t any other way,’’ said Vine, 
and he looked thankfully at the child in her 
father’s arms—the child who made him think 
of his own tiny sister, the little blue-eyed girl 
whose baby lips, ere they were stilled forever, 
could make nothing but ‘‘Vine’’ from the ‘‘ La 
Verne”’ that was written in the family Bible. 
For her sake the name still lingered, would 
always stay. 

Presently Mr. Ashland spoke again, slowly: 
‘*A short time ago there was a chance for you, 
Vine—the opening of which I spoke. But— 
we need, we must have a young man on whom 
we can depend; one who does not forget the 
slip-gap in the pasture fence’’—there was a 
grave smile in the gray eyes; ‘‘who does not 
forget the important message that would surely 
have brought to his father a much desired sale 
of a bunch of young cattle.’’ Vine wondered 
how the manager knew, and his eyes fell. 
“‘One who does not forget a dangerous fire, 
even though a whole flock of wild turkeys are 
calling,’’ concluded the manager. Then he 
added, still gravely, ‘‘ All along life’s path 
there are ‘slip-gaps,’ Vine, and one must not 
forget.’’ 

Vine kicked dejectedly at a bunch of earth. 
Iie had learned the lesson. To his dying day 
he would never forget it. But too late! he 
thought miserably. ‘Too late! 

But—what was that the manager was saying ? 
He caught his breath sharply. 

“But I think you will be glad to know,” 
continued Mr. Ashland, ‘‘that this fire was 
not of your setting, though it might have been. 





But in five minutes the fire was beyond 
Brands were carried here and 
there through the brush and far over into the 
dead grass of the swale. Then —’’ Hestopped 
speaking for a moment and bent suddenly over 
the little face on his breast. 

He got into the carriage and made a place 
by his side. Then he said in his usual quiet 
voice: 

‘Get in, Vine! That hurt of yours is no 
trifling one; it must be properly dressed. And 
there is a little woman over at Pine Rift who, 
when she has heard about this, won’t rest 
quietly until she has had something to say to 
you.’’ 

Vine suddenly blushed red and stammered 
something ; but the manager went on: ‘‘Then, 
my boy, if you like, we’ll talk a little business. 
I’ve been watching you closely, Vine, and I 


|think at last you’ve learned the lesson—that 
to-day you’ve squarely turned the leaf.’’ 

And then it seemed to Vine Radley that the 
| shadows had cleared away, that the sun of his 
life had risen. 

It was something more than a year later that 
a tall, sunburned man of middle age stopped at 
the office of a new lumbering firm in a Northern 
city, an office which bore above the door in 
gilt letters the firm name, ‘‘Riggs & Ashland.’’ 

“Mr. Ashland is away to-day,’’ said the 
senior member, in response to the caller’s 
query. ‘‘And young Radley? Sorry, but he’s 
away, too. Mr. Ashland always takes him 
when he needs an extra.”’ 

The caller lingered a moment, then remarked 
casually, ‘‘What sort of chap is young Radley ?’’ 

The senior member wheeled about and looked 
keenly at the sunburned man, then said 
promptly, ‘‘One of the best men we’ve got— 
one of the few who never forget a duty. 
Know him ?’’ 

**Yes,”’? said the caller, and the slightly 
stooped shoulders came squarely erect as he 
| added, ‘‘He’s my son.’’ 








HIS ..BREAD RETURNED 








E had kept the 

country store 

for twenty 
years. ‘The sign read, 
“OC. P. Johns,’’ but 
he was ‘‘ Uncle Char- 
ley’’ to everybody. 
It was the only store 
at the village cross- 
roads, and he pros- 
pered in a modest 
way. After the bad 
accounts were deduct- 
ed his profits were 


small, but he was 
able to support his 
family comfortably. 


They had a pretty 
little cottage with 
some fruit-trees in 
the lot, kept some 
pigs, a cow, and a 
horse and buggy. ° 
They had enough, 
and were contented 
with that and their 
good name. 

Then the old man 
took his nephew in 
as partner. They 
built an addition to “ 
the store and bought seins exon 
a big bill of new goods. It put them in debt 
quite heavily ; but their trade increased, and at 
the end of three years, when the farmers had 
brought in their wheat, they had enough to 
pay all their debts and a thousand dollars 
over. 

The nephew took the money, three thousand 
dollars in all, and went to St. Louis to pay off 
the debts and buy new goods for the fall and 
winter trade. 

The goods came promptly, but the nephew 
did not return. He was called South, he wrote. 
One afternoon, a few days later, the old man 
received a letter from the wholesale house, 
expressing surprise that he had not remitted 
for the past due account, and stating that unless 
such remittance was received by the tenth they 
would draw on him for the full amount, the 
new bill included. 

The supper-bell rang three times before the 
old man stirred. As he came down the walk 
his wife saw there was something the matter, 
and met him in the yard. 

**We are ruined!” he said, in a lifeless tone, 
handing her the letter. 

“Oh, no, not ruined. You can raise it, can’t 
you ?’”’ she asked, hopefully. 

**No,’’ he replied, listlessly. 

‘Surely there will be some way out,’’ she 
urged. 

‘*There is no way out,’’ he said, hopelessly, 
as he sank into a rocking-chair. He looked 
very old, and on his gentle face was blank 
weariness, 

“No, there is no way out,’’ he repeated, in 
a monotonous tone. ‘‘That money was all I 
could raise; it was everything I have made in 
twenty years.’’ 

“‘But surely our neighbors will help us raise 
it. You have always been good to them,’ 
encouraged his wife, trying to cover her own 
anxiety. 

**No,’’ said the old man, bitterly, ‘‘people 
never lend you money or go on your note because 
you have been good to them.’’ 

The next day he made the only effort that 
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seemed to offer any hope. He went to Adams, 
the money-lender of the community, and offered 
to mortgage everything. 

**No,’’ said Adams. ‘‘ Your stuff isn’t worth 
it. It isn’t in my line, anyway. Get some 
good men who own land on your note, and I 
ean let you have what you need.” 

The old man went home, a forlorn figure, 
bent, gray, hopeless, 
and sat down to wait 
dully for the end. 

They sat in the 
shade in front of 
the blacksmith shop. 
It was an informal 
gathering of farmers, 
who, on hearing the 
: hews, had ridden in 
>. to learn the particu- 

lars. 


“Too bad for Uncle 
Charley !’’ said a 
farmer, digzing at 
the grass beside him 
with his pocket- 
knife. ‘“Too bad!’ 
and they all shook 
their heads. 

**He’s been a great 
help to this commu- 
nity,’’ said another. 

**There never lived 
a more accommoda- 
tin’ man,’’ added a 
third. 

And then they 
talked of how they 
had always distrust- 
ed the nephew, and 
how soon the old 
man would be closed out, and wondered what 
he would then do for a living. 

There was one, the poorest and most shiftless 
man in the neighborhood, who had not spoken. 

**Something ought to be done, men.’’ He 
could hardly control his voice. ‘‘ It’ll be a low- 
down shame to let Uncle Charley be sold out.’’ 

“What can we do?” asked Jones, rather 
idly. 

**T don’t know exactly what we can do,’’ 
continued Todd, ‘‘but let me tell you what he’s 
done for me. When I came here I didn’t have 
a red cent, and he trusted me for a whole year’s 
living, and never asked me for it once. I couldn’t 
pay him, but I got ashamed and wouldn’t buy 
anymore. Well, the next fall when I took down 
with the fever there wasn’t a thing in the 
house to goon. I tell you, we were in a mighty 
bad shape, and didn’t know what in the world 
would become of us, until one evening Mr. 
Johns came over and brought the doctor. Says 
he, ‘Doc and I just thought we’d drop in.’ And 
while the doctor was fixin’ me up some medicine, 
he called my wife to one side and says, ‘Mrs. 
Todd, you send one of the boys down to the 
store and get what you need, and Jim can pay 
for it when he gets well.’ ”’ 

No one spoke for some time. ‘‘Now, see 
here,’’ continued Todd, ‘‘I’m a mighty poor 
man, but Bills says he will give me a hundred 
dollars for my bay mare, and I’m going to sell 
her and give the money to Uncle Charley to 
help pay off that debt.’”’ Several others volun- 
teered to help. 

“*T don’t think,’’ said Mingus, ‘‘that it would 
be best to give him the money. He wouldn’t 
feel right about it, you know. It ain’t so much 
the loss of the money; he can make that back 
in three or four years, but it’s just taken all 
the stiffening out of the old man, and he’s lost 
all heart. If we could fix it some way so he 
could go on with the store and see some way 
to pay out, it would be just the boost he needs.’’ 

“Say, don’t you suppose Adams would loan 
him the money ?’”’ asked one. 

“Oh, Adams would loan it to him quick 
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enough, if he can get the security; but how’s 
he going to get it?’’ said Willis. 

‘*Well, I never went on a note in my life,” 
said Haney, ‘‘but I’ll be one to go on old man 
Johns’s note for three thousand.’’ 

And so said every man there. 

A note was made out and put in the hands 
of Haney. The word was quickly passed 
round, and for two or three days men kept 
coming in at all hours to sign that note. 

‘*He lent me fifty dollars when I was hard 
up,”’ said one. 

‘*He helped Tom get through school when 
I was too poor to help him myself,’’ said a 
father who was now well to do. 

‘*After working all day, many is the time 
he came over to my house and sat up with me 
when I was down with the slow fever,’’ said 
a neighbor. 

‘*Fifteen years ago,’’ remarked a prosperous 
young man, as he sat down to sign the paper, 
‘*I was too worthless to kill. But Uncle 
Charley called me into the store one day and 
persuaded me to go to school, got me some 
books, and sold me clothes on credit. Nobody 
thought he would ever get a cent for it.’’ 

**T want to put my name on that note,’’ said 
a poor widow. ‘‘I know it’s not worth any- 
thing, but I want it there. Nobody knows, 
Mr. Haney, how kind Uncle Charley has been 
to us. The winter after Jim died Lizzie went 
up to the store one day almost barefooted. He 
pretended to have her help him count some 
eggs, and then he gave her a pair of shoes. 
He’s done lots of things like that.’’ 

‘*He is always so jolly and whole-souled you 
can’t help but feel that he is interested in you 
and wants you to be happy,’’ was another’s 
tribute. 

There were but four more days of grace. The 
old man sat crouching in his chair as if shrink- 
ing from the coming blow. The whimsical 
humor, the independence, the courage were all 
gone. He was a poor, hopeless old man, down 
never to rise again. 

Two or three farmers came in and sat on 
the edge of the porch. He tried to be sociable, 
but made a pitiful failure of it. Others came 
in, and then more, until there were two or 
three dozen seated on the porch. The old man 
knew they had come to sympathize with him, 
but he could not bring up the subject of his 
loss. 

There was an awkward half-hour in which 
nobody talked of the important matter. At last 
Haney nudged Todd, and urged him to speak. 
Todd shifted his position once or twice, got up 
awkwardly and stood before Johns, trying 
to speak, but the words stuck in his throat. 
Then he fumbled in his pocket, drew out a 
paper, held it out to the old man, and managed 
to say: 

‘*Maybe it’ll help you.’’ 

The old man looked at the paper. It wasa 
note for three thousand dollars, due in three 
years, all ready for his signature. Below was 
the name of almost every man in the commu- 
nity as security. 

The old man tried to speak, but could only 
call: 

**Mary!’’ 

His wife came quickly and looked at the 

per. 

‘Thank ’em, ma; I can’t!’’ said the old 
man, with a sob in his voice. The tears were 
running down her face as she turned toward 
the men. They were all looking away. 

“IT can’t, either,’’ she said, as she slipped 
down beside her husband, with her arm round 
his neck, ‘‘but they know.’’ 

‘*Looks sorter like rain over in the south- 
west,’’ said Todd, ‘‘ Guess we’d better be 
going, boys.’’ 
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The Weather Bureau in Court 


BY PRISCILLA LEONARD. 








T may be news to the reader that Uncle 
Sam’s monthly weather records are so 
useful in law cases that the claim agents 

of many railroads get them regularly, and a 
large number of lawyers are also listed to receive 
them from the Weather Bureau. In Chicago 
alone, for example, two hundred and twenty- 
five persons have the monthly summary mailed 
to them. 

This summary is issued by each Weathe: 
Bureau station at the end of every month. It 
contains the state of weather for each day, 
highest and lowest temperature, rainfall, an: 
so on, and is, of course, the standard authorit) 
on the subject. 

In a “‘personal injury case’’ such a record 
often settles the matter out of court, or, when 
carried into court, decides the result. Fo 
instance, a woman sued a street-car compa) 
recently for damages. Her counsel alleged that 


I 


on account of the raw, cold weather she wa- 
endeavoring to shut the car window as the ca! 
reached a curve, and she was suddenly throw: 
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headlong into the street, thus receiving the in- 
juries for which she claimed damages. The 
defendant’s counsel, in answer, produced the 
Weather Bureau official, who showed by 
the records that it was a warm, sunny, pleasant 
day, on which there could be no occasion for 
shutting the window whatever. It is needless 
to say that the jury found for the defendant. 

In most courts ordinary copies of the weather 
records are not admitted. There must either 
be a certified copy, issued from Washington 
under the official seal of the Department of 
Agriculture, or else the official weather observer 
must appear in person with his records, to 
testify. It is sometimes necessary that the 
records should be explained, or that special 
expert knowledge should be brought out by 
examination. The observer is often in entire 
ignorance of the case, and does not even know 
what the attorneys are trying to prove. This 
only makes his evidence more valuable, as 
being absolutely impartial, when opposed to 
that of interested witnesses. In the last ten 
years the Weather Bureau has appeared in 
nearly three thousand cases in court; and by 
telephone, letter or personal inquiry, lawyers 
have settled numberless cases out of court with 
its aid. 

In a murder case two men testified to having 
seen the murderer take his victim into a certain 
place. They had been several hundred feet 
distant, according to their testimony, and the 
Weather Bureau observer proved that the night 
was so dark and threatening that to see any- 
thing or anybody at that distance was practi- 
cally impossible. 

In the same way the observer’s testimony 
often shows whether it was light enough to see 
a hole or obstruction in the street, in damage 
cases; and in a burglary case the coachman of 
a wealthy man, suspected of the crime, was 
acquitted by the weather records, which showed 
that the night had been exceedingly rainy. 
The coachman proved that he had been in the 
stable, some distance. away from the house, a 
little while before the burglary was committed, 
and also that his shoes were perfectly dry and 
clean immediately afterward. Although his 
employer maintained he had recognized the 





man, the jury decided it to be a case of mistaken | 


identity, and the prisoner was discharged. 

The wind records of the Weather Bureau are 
continually being brought into court, in damage 
cases from the blowing down of buildings, 
marine disasters, and so forth. When storm 


warnings are displayed before a vessel leaves | 


port, for example, the responsibility for loss 
by a wreck rests with the shipmaster. But in 
the case of an extraordinary storm on land, the 
weather records often relieve a defendant from 
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liability for damage, since the loss occurs 
through no fault of his, but through conditions 
beyond all human expectation or control. 

The famous ‘‘Galveston storm’’ of September 
8, 1900, furnishes an_ illustration. 
northward, it crossed the Great Lakes with 
hurricane force, sweeping through Chicago at 
a wind velocity of ninety miles an hour. 
Carrying away the top of a freight-car, the 
wind dashed it down on a railroad-track squarely 
in front of an express-train. A bad wreck 
resulted, but luckily no one was killed. One 
damage suit for injuries was brought. 

At the trial the defense relied upon the 
Weather Bureau. The observer brought the 
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— loss by fire, wind and wreck. 


is always willing to help the courts with this| more called upon, till the weather witness | dom of heaven.’ 





expert testimony; and as lawyers learn to 


| becomes a well-known figure. 











REMINISCENCES OF SENATOR HOAR 


BY THE REV. EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 




















SENATOR HOAR'S HOME, WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


T is more than fifty years since I first 
| | knew Mr. Hoar, just after he had left 
the law school. He must then have 
| been twenty-two years old. 

Young man or old, he was always the same 
—sincere, simple, utterly unselfish and always 
brave. You never met a person who cared less 
to talk about himself, yet if you forced him to 
tell some detail of his earlier life, no one could 
be more entertaining. This appears in his 
reminiscences. 
| But whatever was on his mind, perhaps 
| some bit of local history, perhaps some act of 
kindness to somebody in need, or, on the other 
hand, perhaps a critical business in the affairs 
of nations, there was always an absolute con- 
fidence that the right was going to conquer. 
And this meant a simple, unaffected certainty 
that God and he were at work together—that 
God had set him on that particular business ; 
that it could, should and would go through. 


A “Little Story.”’ 


E liked to believe that other persons had 
the same confidence in the power of the 
present God which he had. He was a 
| careful church-goer himself, and he believed 
implicitly that if all in the community would 
seek God they would find Him, and that the 
| righteousness of the nation would be advanced 
| in proportion. So you did not find him anxious 
|about the way in which things were going to 
turn out. Whoever had an omnipotent ally, 
this great Senator thought, that man would 
succeed. 

Well, this led to a very interesting habit of 
giving other people their rights in any diseus- 
sion—i/, if, if, they thought they were doing 
the right thing. 

If they did not, if they were planning for 
any selfish motive, or for any accursed personal 
ambition, why, as our Western phrase says, 
“He had no use for them.’’ And if a man 
lied in any public affair, if any man acted for 
personal profit, or personal advancement, and 
forgot the Golden Rule or the will of God—for 
Mr. Hoar that was simply the end of that man. 

Who dares think one thing and another tell, 

My heart detests him as the gates of hell. 

He was not a ‘‘good hater,’’ but when such 
a man as that crossed his way, in publie or 
private, nothing could surpass the sublime scorn 
or contempt with which he spoke of him; and 
this while he made every allowance for any 
person with whom he disagreed in opinion, if 





only that person was genuine and did believe | 


what he said. 


I will ‘‘tell a little story,’ as Abraham | 


Lincoln would say, which ought to be of use. 

It must have been in the summer of 1850, 
when three of us were lying on the shore on 
the sunny side, the eastern side, of Lake 
Quinsigamond. Lake Quinsigamond is the 

| eastern boundary of the city of Worcester, and 
we were on the Shrewsbury shore. We had 
been swimming, and as we lay there in the 
| Sun we were in the costume which Adam wore 
when he bathed in the water of Hiddekel or 
Pison. We were younger than we are now, so 
| that our talk was rather prophetical than his- 
torical—of what we were going to do, rather 
than of what we had done. 

Then and thus ‘‘Frisbie,’’ as we called Mr. 
Hoar then, said that he would never practise 
in the courts publicly; that he must satisfy 
himself by being ‘‘chamber counselor,’’ as men 
used to say then, because he could not speak 
extemporaneously. 


wind records of the Chicago weather station, | 


and also the records of the track of the Galveston 
storm, proving conclusively that no ordinary 
cace or endeavor could have protected the 
freight-car against the onslaught of the haurri- 
cane. The jury gave no damages, and no other 
suits were brought. 


Tne demand for the weather man in court is | 


constantly increasing. In the last five years 
twice as many cases as formerly have needed 
the services of the observers in New York and 
Chicago. Personal injury cases form ninety 
per cent. of the whole number; then come 
damage to perishable goods by freezing or rain, 


“You Must Speak.’’ 


W, observe, I was four years older than 
he, so I was competent to give him 
advice, and I did! I said, ‘‘ Boy, let me 


never hear you say that again. You must 
speak ex tempore. Every American must. Do 
not tell me you cannot. You must learn. And 


the way to learn is to speak in public whenever 
anybody is fool enough to ask you.’’ 
I said this, or I said something like it. I 
know I did, for it was not long before this that 
|I had received the same instruction from Dr. 


of that time. 

The ‘‘three of us’’ who were taking a sun- 
bath at that moment were Mr. Hoar, Mr. 
Francis Wayland, the late dean of the Yale 
Law School, and I. Mr. Wayland was six 
| days older than Mr. Hoar, and both, as I said, 
were four years younger than I. This, you 
see, gave me the right to counsel them! 








As it happened, —if anything happens,—I was | 


sitting in the gallery 
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Orville Dewey, the most distinguished preacher | him careful 
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Uncle Sam | appreciate its value, it is likely to be more and | cheerful, spirited and alive, a part of the king- 


If any young man ever came to live on this rule 
he did. And I will say in passing that I think 
he got as much good from the rule as Worceste1 
did. 

Indeed, I like to say that I have never 
known a place where the society of young 
people or old people seemed to me as well 
balanced or on as simple a footing as that of 
Worcester when there were ten or twenty thou 
sand people in it. I have said many times that 
it was a Western town in the heart of New 
England. This means a good deal. 

But the leaders lead. Remember that is the 
charm of a republic. The people did not mean 
that George Frisbie Hoar should sit in any 
office, finding out whose ox gored whose cow, ot 
which particular pile of stones was the boundary 
of an estate. 

Those were times in which a great deal was 
to be done. The people meant to have their 
leaders do it. So it was that in 1868 he was 
chosen to sit in Congress. 

It proved that he was a singularly good 
member of Congress. His willingness to give 
the other man his rights and his chance made 
in his dealings with political 
opponents or with persons whom he did not 
know. 


What He Thought of Others. 


ERE partizans were sometimes very much 
provoked with him, because he would say 
of a man on the other side that he believed 

what he said and was in earnest. 
Many times have I 








of the national House 
of Representatives at 
Washington some 
|twenty years after, 
when I heard Mr. Hoar 
in an unexpected de- 
bate make one of the 
most perfect offhand 
replies to ‘‘Sunset’’ 
| Cox, a great orator of 
| those days. I remem- 
bered the shore of 
|Quinsigamond. He 
had tried the experi- 
ment. He had learned 
| to think when he was 
}on his feet. And in 
his congressional career 
|no one ever thought 
him ill at ease in sud- 
den exigency. 

Perhaps it is not 
| worth while to tell this 
| little story, but it gives 

me a chance, at least, 
to remind young 











heard him say of per- 
whom the 
of his own party was 
in the habit of 
stantly abusing: 

**Oh, X isn’t half as 
bad as he is painted. 
X believes what he 
says.’’ 

A man’s opinion 
might be absolutely 
different from his own, 
but, as I said, Mr. 
Hoar would be abso- 
lutely tolerant if the 
man told no lies, if he 
believed the thing that 
he said in debate. 

People will tell you 
that he thought more 
highly of other men 
than they deserved. It 
was only yesterday that 
I heard some one say 
that his geese were all 
swans. 
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| Americans that the 
| people rule America, 
| and that no young man 
who is afraid of an audience, properly pre- 
pares for a life to be spent in America. You 
may never anticipate it, but the time will 
come, if you do your duty, when you will 
want to speak in public to the men whom you 
| know. 
| Mr. Hoar says himself, in his autobiography, 
which is as important a book as it is enter- 
| taining, that in early life he had no political 
ambitions beyond the feeling which every New 
Englander has, that he must serve his country 
wherever he could. And he gives us a curious 
history of what his fancies and wishes and 
| forelook were. 


The Young Lawyer’s Joke. 


UT in the exciting political times in 1852 
he went to the state legislature from 
Worcester when he was twenty-six years 

old. JI should say that in going there he 
was gratified that people in Worcester thought 
enough of him to send him, and that also 
he knew that every educated man ought to 
be willing to take his turn in such duty as 
this. It is not altogether pleasant duty, but it 
is every man’s part to lend a hand, to bear his 
share. 

Meanwhile he did the duties which came 
next his hand. He had to go through a young 
awyer’s experience of waiting in his oflice 
for clients. 

A joke which he was never tired of repeating 
was of the first Sunday he came to church in 
Worcester. He said that I gave out the hymn, 

Ye servants of the Lord, 
Each in his office wait, 
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and that he had plenty of opportunity for testing | 


that advice. 

I believe it is fair enough now to say that at 
first he disliked to go into general society. He 
preferred to be at home, reading George 
Herbert or 


Thucydides or Butler’s sermons | 


rather than to be dancing with Miss Chloe or | 


Miss Amanda. But Worcester was a_ well- 


constituted town of that day, and the rest of | 
us would not let him sulk off in a corner like | 


Achilles. 

“Tt is of no consequence,’’ we said to him, 
‘*whether you like to go to these parties or do 
not like to go. None of us were sent here 
to do what we like to do. We were sent 
here to do what we can to make this place 


|}men who know 


But this always 
means that he rated 
very highly the moral 
side of a man’s life; and if a man was true 
and brave or, in general, good, Hoar really 
liked him. As for intellectual ability, I believe 
he thought of it pretty much as he thought 
of personal appearance. They were good things 
to have, but they could not come to a man by 
choice. 

Every man could choose, on the other hand, 
whether he meant to tell the truth or not to 
tell it; and if a man lied, that was the end of 
him, as I have said. 

In the House of Representatives Mr. Hoar 
did not undervalue the debates. When the gold 
question came up for the first time in Grant’s 
administration, he said to me one day that he 
thought the education which the House itself 
had got from the long discussion on that subject 
was of infinite value, both to the House and to 
the country. 

In however, 
work done is done in committees. 
untiring industry made him of great 
there. 

He was curiously well read in the religious 
and theological writings of England and 
America after the time of the Protestant Refor- 
mation. 

Ile kept up his studies of Latin and Greek 
always. You would very likely find him at 
his desk reading Thucydides if you looked in 
on him at the recess of Congress. 


nine-tenths of the 
Mr. Hoar’s 
worth 


Congress, 


Not the Last of the Puritans. 


UT the moment when any public duty 

seemed to hinge upon his firmness or 

his assiduity he was in his place, and 
whatever was needed was done. Mr. Hoar 
took the same pains to get that little Syrian 
blind girl to her home as he would have taken 
in completing a great oration or in preparing 
himself for momentous conflict in a 
political campaign. He simply believed in 
righteousness. 

People say he was the last of the Puritans. 
But that is not so, and he knew very well that 
he could rely on the millions of his country- 
that ‘‘righteousness exalteth 
a nation,’’ that law has no foundation but 
the will of God, that God is and that He is 
here. 

**See, I have set before thee this day life and 
good, and death and evil; in that | command 


some 
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thee this day to love the- Lord thy God, to| therefore choose life, that both thou and thy | in earnest and blushing painfully,— 
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walk in his ways, and to keep his command- seed may live: that thou mayest love the Lord | couldn’t she take a fellowship if the class made 


ments and his statutes and his judgments.’’ 
“*T have set before you life and death, .. . 


thy God, and that thou mayest obey his voice, 
and that thou mayest cleave unto him.’’ 


THE MADDEN} SRELLIOWSHIP 
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MOMENT of dead 


Wi BY SA 
silence followed Pres- 


LAY se Henley’s an- 


nouncement. The seniors let 
their hands fall and stared 
at one another. Then the two lower classes, 
whose anticipation of another name had been 
less positive than that of their elders, but who 
had, as usual, awaited their cue from the upper 
seats, began a vigorous clapping of hands; 
whereupon the juniors and seniors, remember- 
ing their loyalty to Theodora, gave a respect- 
able measure of applause to the award of the 
highest collegiate honor to the most popular 
girl in college. 

The organ had immediately sounded the 
recessional, and with the first notes the front 
row rose and marched, two and two, down the 
middle aisle, Agatha Vail and the winner of 
the Madden Fellowship leading the line. 

Theodora’s cheeks were deeply flushed; 
Agatha was pale; both looked straight before 
them. An impressionable freshman declared 
that she should never forget the sight. 

At the door Agatha grasped her friend’s hand 
with rather exaggerated heartiness. 

‘*Congratulate you, Dodo!’’ she said, lightly. 

‘‘Don’t!’’ pleaded the other, as if she were 
a criminal, ‘‘It’s some ab- 
surd mistake.’’ 

But Agatha escaped from 
her detaining hand; and in 
her turn Theodora brushed 
aside the groups that gath- 
ered rather awkwardly 
round her. 

**Don’t!’’ 
**It’s too dreadful! 
see the president.’’ 

But the president that day 
was difficult of access, and it 
was not until evening that 
Theodora was ushered into 
his study in his own house. 

Conferences between them 
had been of frequent and 
agreeable occurrence, and 
they were on the best of 
terms; but to-night the girl 
was harassed, and the presi- 
dent, who guessed her 
errand, was more formal 
and guarded than usual, fol- 
lowing a habit of concealing 
his reluctance to refuse un- 
der an assumption of glacial 
severity. 

No, there had been no 
mistake. There was no pos- 
sibility of a reconsideration 
of theaward. To the unani- 
mous opinion of the class, 
.as declared by Miss Lam- 
bert, he must oppose, not 
an opinion, but facts. Miss 
Lambert’s superior rank had 
been incontestably estab- 
lished by the production of 
the original records. 

He would admit that there 
had been some surprise 
among the faculty at the result. Miss Vail’s 
work at her best was unapproached, and was 
generally excellent, but there had been weak 
points. The heads of the English and classical 
departments had urged her claims strongly ; but 
the rule was rigid that general and not special 
excellence should be the test of the award. 

On the whole,—he smiled at his visitor,—he 


she repeated. 
I must 


college would be more fairly represented by | 
Miss Lambert than by Miss Vail. 
Agatha’s champion flamed. 


*‘Doesn’t it seem regrettable that the college | 


should be more fairly represented by mediocrity 
than by distinction ?’’ 

The sarcasm might have been Tony’s own. 
Was this the discreet and agreeable Miss Lam- 
bert of many committees and conferences ? 

The head of the college, however, 
managed young women during twenty years 
for nothing. He was suave. 

‘“*Let us say by uniform excellence and—er— 
disciplined character, rather than by sporadic 
brillianey and—er—lack of self-control.’’ 

Theodora wondered what had come to his 
ears of Tony’s reckless utterances. 

**You know Miss Vail will not be able to go 
abroad without the fellowship —’’ Her voice 
broke. Surely it was plain to any one that 
Tony must go abroad! 

But the president was glad to entrench him- 
self in an unassailable position. 

Miss Lambert could readily see that it would 
be inimical—nay, ruinous—to scholarship to 
allow considerations regarding the pecuniary 
circumstances of the candidates to determine 
the award. He had, however, a high opinion 
of Miss Vail’s talents, and had no doubt that 
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a suitable career would open 
for her. 

He would deprecate a res- 
ignation on Miss Lambert’s 
part, as in that case there 
would be no appointment. The fellowship 
would merely lapse. Miss Lambert had better 
think it over. . 

He rose and bowed, and Theodora found 
herself out in the windy night, feeling very 
young and helplessly rebellious, her cheeks wet 
with rain and tears together. At twenty-two 
one has not learned to submit gracefully to the 
ruthless logie of facts. 

Never had she managed anything so badly, 
she told herself angrily. A little while ago it 
would have been so simple. She might have 
prevailed on Tony to take the hateful money 
that mattered so little—but now! If only she 
had boggled some of her own courses, had 
‘‘eut’’ the classes; her virtue tasted bitter in 
her mouth. 

And it was she who had made Tony go to 
chapel to take the blow full in her face. She 
glanced up. Agatha’s window was dark. 

In her own room an eager conclave was 
waiting to hear the result of her interview. 
| ‘*T couldn’t reasonably expect it to do any 
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it and gave it to her?’’ 

They breathed in relief. Of course that was 
the thing todo. Theodora looked at Mary with 
shining eyes. 

‘*You precious child!’’ she said, and crossed 
the room to her and kissed her. 

All day Theodora had been turning in her 
mind the possibility of such a solution, but 
had resolved that the proposal should come 
from some one other than herself. It was like 
her not to dim the luster of Mary’s inspiration 
by saying so. Mary was very happy. 

And before they went to bed the thing was 
planned, even to the assurance that all of five 
hundred dollars would be secured. 

‘*Everybody shall give what she wants to 
and ean,”’ Alice Fairchild had said, ‘“‘and I’ll 
make up the rest.’’ 

And Agatha? She had escaped to her room 
in the morning, and sat for a long while, 
her elbows on the desk, her chin in her hands, 
trying to master her anger and her deep 
humiliation. 

“*Come,’’ she said to herself, harshly, ‘‘can 
you take a beating, Agatha Vail? You must, 
you know! You must!”’ 

But she had been so sure. All her plans— 
they had all depended on the Madden Fellow- 
ship. 

Now what was she to do’ ? Teach? It was 
late to think of finding a good position. Besides, 
she did not want to teach. Her father’s disap- 
pointment—he, too, had counted on it! And it 
was her own fault. 

She set her teeth as she thought how she 
herself had thrown the prize away through her 
arrogance and carelessness. 
For she was a better scholar 
than Theodora,—on this 
point Agatha was no more 
doubtful than her class- 
mates,—and everybody 
knew it, whether she were 
Madden Fellow or not. But 
-the money,—her mouth set 
in a bitter line,—there was 
the rub! 

No, there was something 
besides, something that cut 
deeper. They were glad! 
What had the president 
said? ‘‘Surprised and 
pleased.’’ And it was true. 
They were glad, and she had 
deserved it. She had been 
selfish and disagreeable and 
insolent. It was her own 
fault. 

There was little comfort 
in such thoughts, but they 
followed her when she tried 
to forget them in tuning 
her guitar. The gay little 
French song she attempted 
trailed off into silence, and 
she stared listlessly at a bowl 
of tulips, no longer fresh, 
hanging their bright heads 
in limp abandonment. 

No, she would not sulk 
in her room ; she would take 
her beating. So she forced 
herself to go through the 
day as usual, but armed in 
mind against a community 
that she felt must be secretly 
rejoicing at her mortification. 
She had been too stunned at 
the time to measure the lack 
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good, but I had to try,’’ she concluded, after a | of enthusiasm in the applause given to Theo- 


bare statement of her ill success. 

They nodded gloomily. Nothing could have 
attested more clearly their conviction of Agatha 
Vail’s supremacy than the fact that her rejection 
at the hands of the authorities, even in favor 
of Theodora, whom they loved, touched their 


| pride as a class to the quick, Lois and Grace 
believed there was a general opinion that the | 


not excepted. 

“Still muddling over the maddening fellow- 
| ship?’’ inquired one of a pair of interested 
| juniors, appearing in the doorway. 

“Can’t you make up your minds to put up 
with Dodo?’’ the other recommended, as if 
seriously. ‘‘She’s not half bad, you know. 
We’ll take her if you don’t want her.’’ 

‘‘Only to think, Sallie, that next year our 
| beloved classmates will be squabbling just this 
way about you and me!’’ 
| ‘*Never, my adored Frances! 
| insist.’’ 

** After you!’? her adored Frances besought 

with equal fervor. 


*Tis yours! I 


treated—for the seniors refused to be diverted. 
Too young to consider the possibilities of 
far-off compensations, they regarded a wrong 
that could not instantly be righted as a veritable 
calamity. 
** After all,’’ said Ethel, at last, ‘‘whatever 
| the marks say, everybody knows that there’s 
never been any one whose work could touch 
Tony’s. She can get along without the honor; 
the money is the horrid part.’’ 
‘*If she would only take it!’’ mourned Alice. 
** But she won’t.’’ 
‘‘Why,”’—it was Mary Waddington, deeply 


| dora. 





When several of the seniors tried to 
express their disappointment, she misconstrued 
their timidity and awkwardness, and replied 
with all her old indifference. 

Theodora she avoided. Meeting her in the 
corridor, Agatha had warned her peremptorily, 
not to say brutally, as she was about to speak: 

“For pity’s sake, don’t say anything more 
about the everlasting fellowship! Everything 
is quite right as it is, and it’s useless to discuss 
* 

And Theodora, bewildered and hurt, won- 
dered if she were never to be forgiven for being 
invested, however unwillingly, with the honors 
and emoluments that by common consent 
belonged to Agatha. 

But here, in her ignorance of the source of her 
friend’s keenest unhappiness, Theodora really 
did her injustice. ‘There was no pettiness about 
Agatha. She felt no resentment because another 
had reaped love and honor where she had 


| failed. 
They fell into an absurd pantomime of mutual 
renunciation, bowing repeatedly as they re-| 


| for the wedding of Alice’s sister : 


Nevertheless, that other was just now too 
poignant a reminder of her own shortcomings. 
Dodo, good and faithful, gentle and beloved, 
could not be a grateful companion to Tony, 
who saw herself the opposite of all these. At 
the same time, she was dimly conscious that 
what was morbid in her state of mind would 
pass, and that the old intimacy between them 
would return. . Meanwhile it did not so much 
as occur to her that she was making poor 
Theodora suffer cruelly. 

The Easter vacation intervened as a relief to 
both. Theodora went to Chicago with Alice 
and Agatha, 


| in her father’s little rectory, let herself be coaxed 
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| into telling the story of her errors and punish- 
ment, and soothed by his humorous petting. 

In a frame of mind, therefore, still chastened, 
but distinctly more cheerful, she received a 
bulky letter in an unfamiliar writing, and 
turning to look for the signature, found not 
one name, but many, in a long list. 

The letter ran: 


Dear Miss Vail. Having been for four years 
associated with you in your studies, the members 


| of the class of 19— wish to testify to the undoubted 


fact that your work represents a grade of scholar- 
ship which no other of the class has approached, 
or can approach. Without reflecting on the action 
of the faculty in the recent award of the Madden 
Fellowship, they feel that the method prescribed 
for determining the appointment has, in this in- 
stance, failed to designate the person best entitled 
to it. 

The class has hitherto felt itself honored in your 
attainments ; it will continue to take pride in your 
success wherever achieved, and it claims the right 
of being represented in a foreign university by its 
ablest member. 

The class, therefore, unanimously confers upon 
you and begs your acceptance of the Agatha 
Anthon Vail Fellowship of 19—, in token of your 
maintenance of the first place in scholarship 
during the four years of your collegiate course, 
and as a mark of its cordial admiration and 
regard. Ethel Andrews, Secretary. 

The signatures of the rest of the class fol- 
lowed, alphabetically arranged. Not one was 
absent. Agatha opened an enclosed envelope. 
It contained a draft for five hundred dollars. 

The girl sat still, looking at the written 
names with wet eyes, her lips smiling softly, 
her heart feeling curiously big and warm. 

“Nice things! Nice things!’’ she murmured. 
‘*And I, such a pig!’’ 

Slowly she read the letter again. 

‘Did Dodo make them do it? No, she 
would know better than to do that. But she 
told Ethel what to say, and she made them 
write their names alphabetically so that hers 
shouldn’t come first. You haven’t fooled me 
there, Miss Dodo!’’ 

She ran to her father’s study. 

‘*Look here, daddy,’’ she said, and put the 
papers in his hands. 

‘‘H’m, h’m! Yes, yes!’’ he ejaculated at 
intervals, as he read. ‘‘Very nice, very grati- 
fying, I’m sure! ‘ Cordial admiration and 
regard.’ Quite right, quite right! They seem 
very fond of you. You see, Aggie dear, you 
were a little morbid, as [ told you.’’ 

There was a rather long pause, during which 
he patted her hand thoughtfully, as she stood 
beside him. 

Agatha laughed. ‘‘Say it out, daddy!’’ she 
commanded, encouragingly. 

He answered her laugh, but knitted 
brows, looking from her to the check. 

‘*What about this?’’ he asked, tapping it. 

‘*Well, what about it? You say.’’ 

‘*For one thing,” he began, a twinkle in his 
eye, ‘‘in spite of their phrasing, it’s a slap at 
the faculty,’’—Agatha smiled placidly,—‘‘and 
you don’t want to make them any trouble. 
You don’t want to be-mixed up in it yourself. 
But more than that —’’ He. hesitated, and 
then went on more gravely : 

‘*Their feeling is perfect now, and so is yours, 
I have no doubt; but can you be sure that 
either will stay at just this pitch? This isn’t 
a reward from an impersonal source, like the 
fellowship, but a gift from a number of indi- 
viduals whom there will be no possible oppor- 
tunity of repaying. I know this sounds 
unfeeling and worldly-wise, Aggie, but —’’ 

She interrupted him. ‘‘I see. Just now I 
should really like to please them by taking it— 
show them that I’m willing to be indebted to 
them; but, as you say, it might grow compli- 
cated later, and it’s too good to be spoiled. I’ll 
take what I can keep without complications, 
and let the rest go.’’ 

“* Aggie, child, I wish I could send you to 
Europe!’’ 

‘*Daddy,’’ she reproached him, rumpling 
his gray hair with a caress, ‘‘I should hope I 
could live a few years longer without Europe! 
What does the old verse say about a little heaven 
here below? We’ll make a little Europe here 
below, you and I. Maybe I’ll teach; maybe 
I’ll make a literary sensation.’’ 

She walked slowly away, her head, with its 
bright crown of hair, carried proudly, as always. 
She turned to smile again confidently at her 
father from the door. 

Left alone, the Rev. Ely Anthon Vail sighed 
and fingered the class letter. Then with sudden 
determination he folded it, wrote a few lines 
on another sheet, and enclosed both in an 
envelope, which he directed to Mr. Ely Anthon 
at a New York address. 

**For the child, I’ll do it,’’ he said aloud. 

Mr. Ely Anthon, the maternal uncle of Mr. 
Vail, long ago had opposed his nephew's 
marriage, and now, among many other things 
of modern growth, regarded the so-called higher 
education of women with strong disfavor. It 
was, therefore, with open-mouthed amazement 
that Agatha, two days later, read the following 
communication from Mr. Anthon: 


his 


Dear Niece Agatha. Present my compliments 
to all those fine young women, and tell them that 
you have an old uncle. Ely Anthon. 

The seniors returned to college after the 
vacation, all agog to learn how their gift of a 
‘*fellowship’’ had been received. Agatha had 
written to Ethel, merely acknowledging her 
letter and the enclosure, and suggesting that if 
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it were agreeable to the seniors, she would 
prefer to thank them personally in a meeting 
of the class, rather than by letter, for the honor 
they had done her. 

Promptly at two o’clock, accordingly, on the 
first day of the new term, they were all in 
the mathematics lecture-room, very expectant, 
very much excited, watching the clock, watch- 
ing the door, wondering how ‘Tony Vail would 
look, wondering what she would say. 

Theodora and Alice had arrived from Chicago 
late that morning, and Theodora, an important 
person with many matters claiming attention, 
had not found time to visit Agatha. 

She entered the assembly-room hurriedly, a 
minute or two late, saw Agatha already seated 
with Alice in the front row of chairs, vacant 
except for them, and taking her place as presi- 
dent behind the desk on the platform, called 
the meeting to order. ‘They had met, she said, 
at the request of Miss Vail, who had a com- 
munication to make to the class. 

Agatha rose, facing a very quiet room. This 
was her second appearance at a class-meeting. 
After completely ignoring such assemblies 
during her first year at college, as a sopho- 
more she had let herself be persuaded by 
Theodora to come, had grown interested, 
made a spirited and witty speech, 
lost her motion, and roundly declared 
that she would have nothing further 
to do with ‘‘the idiots.’’ 

It was not an easy thing that she 
had chosen to do when she resolved 
that her acknowledgment and repara- 
tion should be as public as her former 
offensive arrogance. But she found 
herself looking into faces only eager 
and friendly. There was Grace 
Thompson, whom she had nick- 
named the ‘‘Coéperative Cauli- 
flower,’’ and Lois Durant, the 
‘‘Sulky Squirrel,’’? and Mary Wad- 
dington, the ‘‘ Burne-Jones Bunny.” 
She pulled herself together and 
began. It was a very simple, 
direct little speech, without 
effusiveness or  self-abase- 
ment, but spoken with a 
sincerity and sweetness that 
were a revelation to them in 
Tony Vail. 

She told them that she had 
not deserved that they should think so well of 
her; that in letting her come to understand and 
know them they had turned into a reward what 
had been merely the inevitable punishment of 
her own foolish conduct; that if she refused 
their gift, it was not because she was unwilling 
to be their debtor, but because her uncle claimed 
a family privilege—and quite at ease by this time, 
she read them Uncle Ely’s sententious epistle. 

*“*You see,’’ she finished, ‘‘I shall owe my 
year abroad to your good-will just the same as 
if I accepted your fellowship, and I am proud 
to feel that I shall represent the most generous, 
the finest class in the world.’’ 

The silence held for a moment, while she 
turned to give the president the draft that 
represented the fellowship. 

Neither of them would have chosen to make 
a public demonstration of feeling, but as she 
met Theodora’s good smile and loving eyes, 
Agatha forgot the others, and with her old 
thirst for approval, gripped the hand out- 
stretched for the slip of paper and shook it 
with childish vehemence, whispering: 

“*Did I do it right, old Dodo? Did 1?’’ 

‘* Like an angel, Tony !’’ answered Theodora, 
her voice unsteadied by pure gladness. 

There was danger of an emotional overflow. 
Already a suspicious sound was heard from 
Mary Waddington’s corner, but ‘‘Jim Crow,’’ 
once leader of the glee-club, saved the occasion 
by beginning in her deep voice: 

“For she’s a jolly good fellow,” 
and with still happier inspiration they all took 
i : 
7 “For they are jolly good fellows,” 
as they rose and gathered about Theodora and 
Agatha. For if Tony was their pride, was not 
Dodo their joy ? 
“For they are jolly good fellows, 
Which nobody can deny. 
So say we all of us, 
So say we all of us, 
So say we all!” 

There was never such a spring term, so the 
seniors thought, counting their last weeks 
together in the familiar places. Never had the 
violets been so thick on the campus, nor the 
apple blossoms so pink and white, nor the air 
So sweet and the world so good. ‘‘The finest 
class in the world,’’ its division healed, ap- 
proached a very fatuity of self-satisfaction. 

When she dropped her haughty airs, there 
was no one so charming as Agatha; and she, 
on her side, discovered from experience that 
while admiration is pleasant to receive, love is 
better. Mary Waddington hailed her as “‘ Tony’’ 
across the campus, and Agatha liked it. 

Theodora, in whom loyalty amounted to a 
passion, again broached the subject of resigning 
the Madden Fellowship, but the injured one 
disposed of the idea summarily and effectually. 

‘‘Never think of anything so silly,’’? she 
admonished. ‘‘We shall want that five hundred 
for a lot of things next year.’’ 

There came at last a late afternoon after 
commencement, when the two friends drove off 
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toward the station, followed by the faint chorus | green vines, peaceful and lovely in the slanted 


of a few lingering students: 


“For they are jolly good fellows, 
Which nobody can deny.” 


sunlight. 
“*T can’t bear to leave the place,’ 
with a suspicious catch in her voice. 


’ she said, 
**T hope 


Agatha gazed back at the gray walls and | Oxford will seem a little like it.’’ 
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LIKE A PANTHER WITH ITS YOUNG, MR. MORRIS 
DRAGGED HIM FORWARD. 


HERE, I’ve chopped enough wood to 

cook breakfast with, I guess,’’ said 

Charlie, for the benefit of his father, 
who was busily engaged in mixing some pancake 
batter. 

Mr. Morris put his head out of the cabin 
door, and looked at the result of his son’s work. 

‘*Well, we’d better leave some in camp,’’ he 
said. ‘It’s a good plan always to do a little 
more than ‘just enough.’ Let Tom take the 
ax if you’re tired. ’’ 

**Oh, I can do it!’’ said Charlie. 

He chopped energetically, pausing every now 
and then to throw the birch sticks in beside 
the camp-stove, where the pancakes were sput- 
tering and smoking beside a simmering pot of 
beans. 

It was clear now, and the snow-mantled forest 
gleamed with silvery brightness, but a haze 
was gathering in the sky. The campers had 
been a fortnight in the woods, and now they 
were bound for home, fifteen miles away. 
They were at the bottom of their ‘‘grub’” for 
one thing, and their vacation-time was up. 

**Come, boys, we’ll have to hustle!’’ said 
Mr. Morris, after the three had disposed of a 
hearty breakfast. ‘‘It’s going to snow, sure; 
the sun’s nearly gone already.”’ 

They went to work energetically, washing 
and putting away the few tin dishes they had. 
Thrifty Mr. Morris placed the plate with the 
remaining pancakes on the shelf. 

‘‘T’ll just bunch this little jag of wood here, 
and this birch bark’!] do to start a fire easy,’”’ 
he said. ‘‘You never know when a fellow’ll 
strike a camp, or what sort of shape he’ll be 
-.”” 

A few moments later they set out on the 
homeward trail. Scattered flakes of snow were 
sifting down through the branches, and the 
wind was rising. 

‘*She’s coming,’’ observed Mr. Morris, leading 
the way vigorously. ‘‘Let’s hurry down to 
that other trap.’’ 

They had one remaining fox-trap to visit. It 
was close to the wood road, where they could 
easily get it on their way home. 

As they were approaching the creek bottom, 
where the trap lay, Mr. Morris suddenly 
stopped. 

**Listen!’’ he said. ‘‘D’you hear that?’’ 

It was the clink of a chain in the thicket 
below them. 

They pressed on, and in a minute were stand- 
ing in sight of the trap. A mangled rabbit lay 
with its foot between the steel jaws, and in 
the stained snow round it were the footprints 
of some larger animal. 

“*A wolf’s been feeding on it!’’ exclaimed 
Mr. Morris. ‘‘He’s just left. Go over on to 
that point there, and you may get a shot at 
him. I'll push up the hill.’’ 

He laid down his pack of furs, and cocking 
his gun, started off on the animal’s fresh trail. 
Charlie had their other gun, a thirty-two caliber 
rifle, and Tom carried the ax. They hurried 
over to the place pointed out, and searched the 
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hillside eagerly. 
prize worth trying for. 
Suddenly a_ grayish-brown | 


through the falling snow, about | 


into a fir thicket. 

up his rifle and fired. 
boys peered eagerly ahead, there 
came the double crash of their 
father’s shotgun, and the smoke 
puffed forth from among the hazels | 
and firs. Then, with a snarl, the | 
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a hundred feet up the hillside, | almost spent. 
scooting from under a fallen log | the weight of the dead wolf more than counter- 
Charlie threw | balanced the difference in strength. 
As the | of the body 


beast appeared again, with one hind | 


leg hanging, and the next moment 
vanished over the brow of the hill. 
**You’ve hit him !’’ yelled Charlie, 
and he dashed wildly ahead into the 
woods, followed by the slower Tom. 


| his elder son. 


When the boys reached the spot | 


where the wolf had appeared, their 
father had already passed over the 
hill on its trail. The boys ran on, 
following the footprints, which were 
here and there crimsoned by a spurt 
of blood. 


There were many tracks in the | 
woods, and the snow was now falling | 


heavily. Yet so plain was the trail 
of the man and the wolf that the boys gave no 
thought to the possibility of missing it: 
miss it they did, in less than ten minutes. 

‘‘Where’d it go?’’ exclaimed Charlie, non- 
plussed, and he cast about for the blood spots 
and the mark of his father’s moccasins. 

The two circled apart a little, intent on noth- 
ing but the tracks. They kept going farther 
and farther in opposite directions, and presently, 
when Charlie looked up to say something to 
Tom, the latter was not there. 

‘Tom! O Tom! Where are you ?’’ he called. 

There was no answer. The snow hissed 
among the branches, and the whole forest 
moaned uneasily under the sweep of the wind. 

Somewhat anxious, he scrambled hurriedly 
through the bushes, alternately calling and 
stopping to listen for sounds of the others. 
During one of these brief halts he noticed that 
the air had grown much colder. His ears 
and hands were tingling sharply with the bite 
of it. 

He went forward now at a run, calling with- 
out pausing to listen. 
brow of a small hill, a sudden snarl brought 
him up as if he had been shot. Within ten feet 
of him, crouched at bay under a thick spruce, 
was the wounded wolf. Too flurried to aim, 
Charlie thrust the rifle forward and fired. The 
beast fell on his side, kicked a few times, and 
lay still. 

As he gazed breathlessly on the lifeless animal, 
a shout came from ahead. It was his father, 
still on the trail of the wolf. 

“T’ve got him!’’ cried Charlie, somewhat 
hysterically. ‘‘I’ve got him!” 

Behind his father came Tom, hurrying along 
on the trail that he had succeeded in picking 
up, to tell that Charlie was lost. 

**You want to keep close to us, Charlie, 
whatever you do,’’ said Mr. Morris, gravely. 
** We'll take this fellow down to the trap 
before it gets covered, and skin him there. 
There’s ten dollars in bounty, and the skin’s 
worth another two or three.’’ 

Charlie, in high spirits now, chose to carry 
the wolf. His father slung it across his shoul- 
ders, tying the strong legs together with a piece 
of twine. Then taking the rifle under his own 
arm, he started the little party on the return 
march. 

‘*We’ll have to skin him pretty soon, too, or 
he’ll freeze,’’ said Mr. Morris. ‘‘Whew!’’ he 
added, as they stepped out into a comparatively 
**It’s a blinder, and no mistake.’’ 

Several inches of new snow had already fallen, 
and every minute the air grew thicker with 
flakes. 

**We’ll have to be careful of our points! 
shouted Mr. Morris. ‘‘We’ll cut across this 
way.”’ 

They struggled slowly along in the face of 


|the storm, too chilled to talk, and anxious 


to reach the trap and the wood road, where the 
going would be easier. 

Perhaps it was the continuous turning round 
to watch the boys, or perhaps it was the blinding 
snow that presently began to make the experi- 
enced woodsman uncertain of his whereabouts. 
At any rate, he had not led the way very far 
before he became painfully aware that he was 
wandering. He had no compass, and could 
only trust to his knowledge of the place, which 
in such an extent of forest was not very minute. 


but | 


As he passed over the | 
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But he pressed on, hoping that his fears were 
unfounded, and watching keenly for the hollow 
where the trap lay. 

The cold grew so intense that it was difficult 
to breathe. With heads down and scarfs bound 
across their mouths, they stumbled wearily 
forward, while the blizzard hurled the snow in 
sheets against them. So great was the force 
| of the wind that tufts of pine-needles and dead 

limbs were driven before it like gossamer. 

But it was the cold that chiefly alarmed Mr. 
| Morris. Never in all his experience had he 
| felt it so bitter. 

Before long the boys also knew that they 

were lost, from the time elapsing in their travel 
and the uncertainty of their father’s manner. 





A wolf was a| But neither of the sturd? fellows thought of 


complaining. Confident that their father would 
| ultimately find the trail, they followed his lead 


streak appeared for an instant | | doggedly through the fast deepening snow. 


At last Charlle began to realize that he was 
He was stronger than Tom, but 


The position 
prevented the free use of his arms, 


| and thus made them more sensitive to the fierce 


cold. 

Still he staggered along silently in the rear, 
the gap between him and the others growing 
wider little by little. Fortunately his father, 
happening to look back, saw the condition of 
He had forgotten that the boy 
was burdened with the wolf, and his conscience 
reproached him. 

**Here, I’ll carry that,’’ he said, and started 
| to lift the wolf from Charlie’s shoulders. 

It was frozen hard. The hour and a half of 
exposure to a temperature thirty degrees below 
zero had stiffened the gaunt carcass to almost 
the consistency of iron. As Mr. Morris strug- 
gled to bend the creature’s legs, Charlie swayed 
and almost fell. The father realized with horror 
that his son was more exhausted than he had 
thought. 

**Come, Tom!’’ he cried, sharply. ‘‘ Look 
about for a thick place and some birch bark. 
We’ve got to make some kind of a camp.’’ 

Seeing what looked like a promising shelter 
among some spruces about a hundred feet 
away, he hurried the lethargic Charlie toward 
it. 

**This won’t do!’’ he exclaimed, looking it 
over quickly. ‘‘Come on! Did you get the 
bark ?’” 

There was no answer. He turned and saw 
Tom toiling painfully on his track. 

**Tom!”’ he shouted, with a voice like a 
thunderelap. ‘‘Run! D’you hear?’’ 

‘*I—am running,’’ came the feeble response, 
as the boy tried to make his feet move faster. 

The man knew now that both his sons were 
freezing, and in his agony he thought of only 
one way to save them. Stretching out his gun 
in one hand, while he held Charlie with the 
other, he aimed above Tom’s head and fired. 
**Run, or I’ll shoot you!’’ he cried. 

Tom made a heroic effort to run as the buck- 
shot whistled over his head, and in a moment 
stumbled up to his father. 

‘Make for that clump over 
manded the latter. ‘‘Run! 
cocked. ’’ 

They staggered ahead, Tom only half-seeing 
where he was going, and his father struggling 
manfully to pull Charlie through the drifts. 

They reached the clump, and while Tom 
began to gather strips of bireh bark, Mr. Morris 
shook Charlie frantically and tried to get him 
to speak. But only a feeble moan came from 
the boy’s blue lips. 

In his frenzy, Mr. Morris turned from his 
son, and breaking up some twigs, touched a 
match to them. A whirl of snow and wind 
put out the flame. He struck another, and then 
three or four more in quick succession. All 
went out, and a groan shook him as he felt in 
his pocket again. One match remained, 

‘*We’ve got to have some bark! Tom! 
Tom!” 

His voice rang wildly through the storm as 
he looked round for the boy, and then again he 
leaped to Charlie’s side and shook him. Charlie 
had sunk against the foot of a spruce-tree. 

A feeble cry from Tom made him look up. 
The boy was on a rise of ground a little distance 
away, pointing down its farther side. 

‘*There’s a cabin!’’ he called, faintly. 

Like a panther with its young, Mr. Morris 
caught up his son and dragged him forward. 
Through the swirling snow he caught sight of 
a familiar roof. A wild exclamation of joy burst 
from his lips. 

‘It’s ours!’’ he cried, and the next moment 
Tom was pulling at the cord that lifted the bar 
within. 

The little bundle of birch logs they had left 
for possible weary travellers they blessed the 
rest of their lives. And when the storm ceased 
the next day, and Charlie declared himself able 
to start homeward, they did not leave until 
they had almost filled the little cabin with stove 
wood. Moreover, they wrote on birch bark in 
charcoal and wolf-fat: 


? 


there!’’ com- 
I’ve got the gun 


O 


A Welcome to Strangers. 
But please leave some wood for the next man. 
(Signed) Joseph Morris. 
Charles Morris. 
Thomas Morris. 


This sign they fastened in a conspicuous 
place over the door before they left the cabin. 
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THE STATUE OF FREDERICK THE GREAT. 


CURRENT TOPICS. 


hen the Japanese minister to the United 

States was operated on for appendicitis, it 

must have occurred to many a waggish mind that 

the world now has conclusive proof of Japan’s 
acceptance of Western civilization. 


. 
v. 





religious paper tells of a boys’ summer camp 

where the spirit was so high and so true 
that on a certain Sunday the boys voluntarily 
made a bonfire of the sensational novels they had 
brought to read on rainy days. One lad con- 
tributed more than seventy to the blaze. 


f, by a reversal of the fortunes of war, Kuro- 
patkin should succeed in driving the Japanese 
back to. the sea, the Koreans will know the 
reason why. It transpires that a sorcerer of 
Seoul has set the machinery of the evil spirits 
working against the invaders by boiling a map 
of Japan in a soup-kettle. 
ir John Fisher, the new senior naval lord 
in the British Admiralty, is the son of a 
Cingalese woman and an Englishman, The 
rise of this product of the races of the East and 
of the West to high commanding position in 
the navy of a power both European and Asiatic 
appeals to the imagination as especially fitting. 
peer hundred and four seems to be the 
year when the ‘“‘party in power’’ receives 
the indorsement of the voters. The elections 
last month in Canada and in Italy gave a vote 
of confidence in the ministry, and the American 
election indicated that a majority of the voters 
approve the policy of the administration. 
panes letters and addresses have been 
adopted as prescribed reading at two great 
American universities. An old teacher of Latin 
used to say that whoever read Ceesar got lessons 
in grammar, style, history, diplomacy, engi- 
neering, tactics and biography. A longer cate- 
gory would not contain all the things that an 
American could learn from reading the published 
writings of Lincoln. 


Byres Cleveland, the only living ex-Presi- 
dent, will be seventy-two years old when 
Roosevelt’s term is completed in 1909; yet 
there can be no addition to the corps of ex- 
Presidents till then. Mr. Roosevelt, who will 
then be but little more than fifty years old, 
ought to have a long membership in the ‘‘ex- 
Presidents’ club,’’ which of late years has 
sadly dwindled in numbers. 


“ Aunty,’’ said a gentleman who had just read 


that the youngest son of his colored cook 
had been appointed stenographer to a large 
manufacturer, ‘‘tell me how you have brought 
up your children that each one of them has 
become so good and useful a man or woman.’’ 
*‘O honey,’’ was the reply, ‘‘that’s nothing. 
I hadn’t no education, and I could only teach 
7em three things—just three things I taught 
’em, that’s all: their prayers and their manners 
and to work.’’ Speed the transmission of this 
three-branched torch of learning from hand to 
hand and from race to race! 
reshmen, even in their own country and 
state, seldom receive from other members 
of their college so cordial a welcome as has been 
accorded to the ‘‘Rhodes Scholars’’ by Oxford 
upper classmen. The undergraduate weekly 
has this to say of the newcomers: ‘‘They are 
likely to prove a most healthful cure for the 
blasé indifference which appears with ever- 
increasing frequency in the Oxford college 
captains. All branches speak of the enthusiasm 
with which the Rhodes Scholars are supporting 
every college interest. They contrast sharply 
with the apathy of many English freshmen.’’ 
ftet long delay the statue of Frederick the 
Great of Prussia, which Emperor William 
gave to the United States, has been set up and 
unveiled in Washington. site for it was found 
on the grounds of the new War College. A dis- 
tinguished company was present at the unveiling 
ceremonies on November 19th. It ineluded the 
President of the United States, who made the 
chief address, and two. German officers of high 
rank, who came to this country as the special 
representatives of the Emperor for the occasion. 
The statue, which is a reproduction of one in 
Potsdam, Prussia, was given by the Emperor 
in commemoration of the visit of his brother, 














Prince Henry, to this country in 1902, although 
some of the French newspapers would have it 
that the Kaiser desired to offset the effect of the 
erection in Washington of a statue of Rocham- 
beau in honor of the assistance which the 
French gave to the colonists during the Revo- 
lution. Frederick the Great was not unmindful 
of the struggles of the Revolutionists, and it is 
said that the German Emperor desired to recall 
this fact to the Americans of the present gener- 
ation. However this may be, the statue was 
given and accepted, and the bronze effigy now 
stands in a conspicuous place on the grand 
esplanade of the college where American sol- 
diers are to be trained in the higher arts of war. 
bie part that women play in war—the suffer- 

ing which the wives of officers and enlisted 
men endure—is often remarked, but never really 
appreciated. Madame Stissel, wife of the 
commander of the Russian troops in Port 
Arthur and head of the Russian Red Cross, 
has issued a pathetic and moving appeal to rich 
Russians at home, calling upon them for contri- 
butions to help the wounded. Many of the 
sufferers in Port Arthur, she says, have lost 
arms or legs. Some are blind. All need 
medicines and the physicians need anesthetics. 
Madame Stissel says nothing of her own 
sufferings, but think what must be the feelings 
of a wife whose husband is situated as hers is, 
who has himself declared that Port Arthur will 
be his tomb! Her very helplessness augments 
her misery. It is things like this quite as much 
as the losses in battle which give point to Sher- 
man’s famous epigram. 
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WINTER TREES. 


They bravely stand in the silent wood 
Like a patient life that is nobly 
Marianne Farningham. 
® ® 


INCREASE OF THE THINKING VOTE. 


he number of thinking, independent voters 

has increased until it is no longer safe for 

political managers to count on one strong 
candidate electing the ticket, or to assume that 
party loyalty will prevent electors from voting 
against policies or men that displease them. 

This was proved beyond question last month, 
when the voters of Colorado, Massachusetts, 
Minnesota, Missouri and Montana chose Repub- 
lican presidential electors and Democratic gov- 
ernors. In many other states, from New York 
to Oregon, the Democratic candidates for gov- 
ernor ran largely ahead of the ticket. These 
states are so far apart and of so widely varying 
character that the growing discrimination of 
voters cannot be local or accidental. 

The reasons for the election of Democratic 
governors vary as widely as does the location of 
the states themselves. The attitude of the 
Republican governor toward strikers, or his 
opposition to bills of one kind or another passed 
by the state legislature, or his personal unpopu- 
larity, or the charge of misconduct in another 
office against a Republican candidate, or the 
great popularity of the Democratic candidate 
determined the result in the various states. It 
was the candidate for the governorship whom 
the voters deliberately selected for reward or 
punishment, for in every one of the states men- 
tioned, whether they are normally Republican 
or Democratic, the only man elected on the 
Democratic state ticket was the one running 
for the governorship. 

The victory or defeat of Republicans or 
Democrats is not the important matter in this 
result. It is of far greater importance that the 
voters should freely condemn certain candidates, 
or the party organization which they do not like, 
than that one party or the other should win. It 
is only thus that parties and candidates are kept 
from complete demoralization. 

When one remembers this fact he will not 
make the mistake of regarding as ‘‘unthink- 
ing’’ every man who votes differently from him 
because he thinks differently. 


* ¢ 


THE YOUNG MAN’S ONLY CHANCE. 


f one were to choose a single word by which 
| to characterize the present age, that word 

would almost inevitably be “‘ practical.’’ This 
is by no means the same as saying that the 
watchword of the day is materialism. The 
really practical is seldom wholly materialistic. 
It includes much that is spiritual, sentimental 
and idealistic. But ‘‘practical’’ the age cer- 
tainly is, and among practical subjects there 
are none more vital than work and wages, 
savings, and the security of income in old age. 

These are essentially questions for young 
men, for modern methods of industry and 
modern tendencies are making this a young 


man’s age. Old men find it more and more | 
| have been based on an increased yearning for 


difficult to secure or hold profitable positions. 
Even those who knew that this is so were 
startled when one of the great steel companies 
recently established an age limit of thirty-five 
years—‘‘a dead-line’’ it is aptly called—for the 
employment of new men. 

Argument is of little avail in matters of this 
sort; protests are of no use. It is the old men 
who have to bear the burden, but young men 
must meet the emergency, and meet it while 
they are young—by thrift. The probable period 
of their working life is shortened; therefore 





they must make it yield greater results, must 
save more and lay aside more for old age. 

It is probable that few young men have 
considered how much they should save in order 
to make the future secure. A New York insur- 
ance actuary has lately made an interesting 
study of the matter, and concludes that at least 
one-sixth of the income should be set aside for 
insurance, if a married man with children is to 
make the future of himself and his family 
secure in any contingency. 

But what The Companion desires to empha- 


size is not so much the need of saving a specific | 


amount or of investing it in a specific way, as 
the necessity of establishing the habit of thrift 
in early life. Young men should adopt as a 
motto to work while it is day, and remember 
that ‘‘the night cometh when no man can 


work.’’ 
* © 


CHANCES OF LIFE. 


A young man will be wiser by and by, 
An old man’s wit may wander ere he die. 


Tennyson. 
& © 


THE RESULT OF “A GOOD CRY.” 


ears have helped many a woman through 

a hard experience and cleared her vision 

to discern the path of duty. But it is 
not often that ‘‘a good ery’’ on the part of one 
woman has helped hundreds of other women. 

Eleven years ago, one cold, stormy December 
twilight, a fifteen-year-old girl stood sobbing 
on a New York street corner. She had gone 
to the city that morning looking for work, had 
hunted for it all day, and at last had the 
promise of a place the next morning at four 
dollars a week. Where was she to stay that 
night? Inquiries at a few boarding-houses 
had dismayed her, because of the prices asked. 
She had less than a dollar in her purse, and 
knew no human being in the city. No wonder 
she broke down and wept like a child, leaning 
her head on the iron railings in an abandon of 
lonely terror. 

A good woman walked past the girl, then 
turned and asked her story. After hearing it 
she took her in charge for the night. 

As the result of the perplexity of that one 
weeping girl, there was opened a_ boarding- 
house for working girls, where room and board 
are to be had for two dollars a week. Forty 
girls live in the big, cheerful house. Many of 
them earn but two dollars and a half a week, 
and no one is kept in the home after she can 
earn seven dollars a week. The living, of 
course, is of the simplest, but it is wholesome 
and clean, the house is well-ordered, the girls 
are not overburdened with rules, and a large- 
hearted, wise matron helps to make the place a 
real home and not simply an institution. 

Such a work is needed in every large city. 
When other homes spring up in imitation of 
that which has been established in New York, 
the tears of the first girl helped by it will have 
borne still more abundant fruit. 


*® © 


NO THIRD TERM. 


everal weeks before election a prominent 

Republican leader, in the enthusiasm of 

the anticipated victory, implored the 
President not to commit himself against the 
acceptance of a third term until the arguments 
in its favor could be presented. Mr. Roosevelt, 
turning to Attorney-General Moody, remarked, 
“‘T cannot with propriety make any public 
statement now, before I am elected for a second 
term, but at the very earliest moment I shall 
smash that idea with all the energy I can 
command.’”’ 

Mr. Moody, in approving this purpose, 
declared that the opposition to a third term had 
acquired almost as much binding force as if it 
were written in the Constitution itself. The 
President did not forget his purpose even in 
the excitement of election night. His decla- 
ration will be respected. It may not be too 
much to hope that the third term proposal will 
never be brought up seriously again. 

President McKinley, it will be recalled, in 
the early part of his second administration, felt 
obliged to announce emphatically his disapproval 
of the third term suggestion. Mr. Cleveland, 
whose name was mentioned for the Democratic 
nomination this year, would have encountered 
opposition on this score had he been the candi- 
date, even though his terms were not continuous. 

In 1880 a determined effort was made to give 
General Grant a third nomination. Three hun- 
dred and six delegates voted for him in conven- 
tion to the end, but were defeated. 

The example of Washington, as a sentimental 
consideration against a third term, has reén- 
forced the strong practical arguments on the 
same side. He did not care for a second term, 
and his refusal to think of a third seems to 


relief from public care, rather than because of 
any distinct impression that two terms fur- 
nished a natural limit. Nevertheless, in a draft 
of Washington’s Farewell Address, which 
Madison submitted at the President’s request, 
it is recited that ‘‘an early example of rotation 
in an office of so high and delicate a nature’’ 
accords with the republican spirit and with 
popular ideals of liberty. 

Jefferson, in his day, entertained the char- 
acteristic theory that a President should be 
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considered as elected for eight years, but that 
the people should have an opportunity near the 
end of four years to say whether they thought 
it best for him to complete the period. 

The historic salutation to the occupant of the 
papal throne, ‘‘‘Thou shalt not see the years of 
Peter,’’ although twice disproved in recent years, 
expresses the American attitude toward this 
example of Washington. None of his successors, 
it is felt, should see a Jonger presidential service 
than his. Toward establishing this rule Presi- 
dent Roosevelt has contributed an important 
impulse. a 


A PAJAMA-CLAD ARMY. 


arlyle, when he wrote ‘‘Sartor Resartus,’’ 

took several thousand words to say that 

there are more things in clothes, ‘‘Hora- 
tio, than are dreamt of in your philosophy.’’ 
Yet in all that he wrote there is not one word 
about pajamas. To bring the famous philosophy 
of clothes up to date some contemporary Carlyle 
should write a chapter on these Asiatic gar- 
ments. 

Much can be said on the subject. In the 
first place, it would take a large book, possibly 
a whole library, to contain what the American 
merchants who sell them do not know about 
pajamas. They do not know that pajamas are 
properly Asiatic trousers, nothing more and 
nothing less, or that Asiatic women have worn 
them for many centuries,—not the same women, 
of course,—thus considerably antedating their 
sisters in America, who, even now, desire to 
wear them only metaphorically. Nor do these 
merchants know that, on its native back, the 
jacket worn with the trousers has a name of its 
own, as unfamiliar to American ears as the 
word ‘‘pajamas’’ itself is to the ears of the 
Hottentot. With that economy of effort which 
has made the American the leader in the world 
of commerce, the whole suit, coat as well as 
trousers, is ‘‘known to the trade,’’ and thence 
to the wearers, as ‘‘pajamas.’’ 

The East Indians wear these garments in the 
daytime as well as at night; but in the United 
States they are used in place of the dress which 
Wee Willie Winkie had on when he ran through 
the town, telling the children that it was time 
to go to bed. They will soon be more common 
here, for the quartermaster-general of the army 
has recently ordered that the soldiers use them 
to sleep in. 

If the man on the farm wishes to know how 
it seems to be a pajama-clad soldier, all he 
needs to do is to put on his blue jean overalls 
and jumper, instead of his usual nightclothes, 
and go to bed to dream of war’s alarums and 
glory on the tented field. Nevertheless, his 
dream may be of fighting his way through a 


brier patch. 
* & © 


M* Edwin A. Abbey, the American artist who 
was commissioned to paint a picture of the 
coronation in Westminster Abbey, has pleased 
King Edward. The king has described the re- 
cently completed picture as the best ceremonial 
painting he has ever seen. Mr. Abbey chose the 
coronation itself as the scene which he should 
perpetuate. The painting shows the Archbishop 
of Canterbury—it was Archbishop Temple—with 
the crown lifted, ready to place it on the head of 
the king. Every lord has his coronet raised above 
his own head, to be donned the moment the crown 
rests on the king. So the picture represents the 
participants in the elaborate ceremonial at a time 
when there was action, as well as at the most 
significant moment. The London correspondents 
say that the effect of the long line of golden coro- 
nets held aloft and extending from the foreground 
into the dim recesses of the shadowy background, 
and offset by the purple draperies against which 
they are painted, is gorgeous in theextreme. The 
king himself is, of course, the central figure, re- 
splendent in gold and purple. Mr. Abbey’s portrait 
of him is said to be one of the best in existence. 
Indeed, the portraits of all the other participants 
in the function are remarkably good, so that future 
generations may see what sort of men and women 
ruled in England in these days. Manyin America 
will have an opportunity to see the painting in the 
course of time, as it is to be brought here after 
it has been exhibited in London and other British 
cities. 


Bb ypronncny to the hygienic value of total absti- 
nence comes from so many quarters that it is 
hardly surprising to read the results of an investi- 
gation conducted by the war department of Swit- 
zerland. The object was to test the effect of 
alcohol on the nerves of marksmen. Five hundred 
men were selected for the experiment, and varied 
quantities of alcohol administered to a portion of 
them. The result showed a marked superiority 
in the shooting of the men who received no stimu- 
lant. This bears out the experience of riflemen 
in England and in the United States, nearly all oi 
whom, if not total abstainers, are at any rate ex- 
ceedingly temperate. Indeed, one of the strongest 
claims of all sports which call for accuracy and 
steadiness of nerve is that they impose wholesome 
restraints upon their devotees. 

ne of the most curious and interesting under- 

takings in years has just been completed in 
Denmark—the building of a vessel modeled upon 
the lines of Noah’s ark, as described in Genesis. 
The vessel as built is thirty feet long, five feet 
wide and three feet deep—these measurements 
being one-tenth of those given inthe Bible. When 


launched a few weeks ago the ship, to the surprise 
of the builder, proved itself very seaworthy. 
The London Spectator, in commenting upon this 
curious undertaking, says that the experiment is 
regarded by the Danes as strengthening belief 
in the accuracy of the Biblical story of Noah’s 
escape. The Spectator also calls attention to 














Herr von Ihering’s book, ‘“‘The Evolution of the 
Aryan,” in which he maintains that the Babylo- 
nians at a very early date had a sea-borne com- 
merce; that Noah’s ship was a seagoing vessel, 
and that, as recorded in Babylonian annals, it was 
driven by a storm-wave up the valley of the Tigris 
and Euphrates, and lodged among the mountains. 
Herr von Ihering also says the Babylonian sailors 
were accustomed always to keep doves on board 
their vessels, which they were in the habit of re- 
leasing when they wished to learn the distance 
and direction of land. 
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THE MAID OF HONOR’S ORDEAL. 


lara wants me to be maid of honor,” Edith 
announced. 
“Oh, spare us, mother!” groaned Tom. 
disgrace the family.” 
Amy giggled. ‘‘You’ll be screwing round to see 
if your dress hangs right just as it’s time to take 
off the glove.” 


“She'll 








“It will be as good as a circus!” cried Harry. | 


“T’ll sit in the gallery, to take it all in!” 

Edith Somers’s heedless impulses and lack of 
self-control gave much amusement to her brothers 
and sisters, but were mortifying to herself and 
her parents. On this occasion she knew that her 
friends would watch for some breach of decorum, 
and resolved to disappoint them all. 

The maid of honor dressed at the bride’s home. 
As she was hindered at the last moment, she 
hurriedly donned her hat and sped out to the 
waiting carriage. 

The church was only a few doors away, and she 
was already at the entrance before she became 
aware of a slight movement on top of her head. 
As she stepped from the carriage the motion 
increased, and she instinctively put her hand to 
her hat. Then she remembered that she must 
earry herself with dignity, even if—oh, she nearly 
screamed! She was sure that a great, awful horn- 
bug was in her hat crown. Then all was quiet. 
Pshaw, it must have been only a loosened hairpin! 
She breathed easier, and straightway forgot the 
incident. 

As the moment approached for her manipulation 
of the glove, there suddenly began a series of 
gyrations in the crown of her hat that made her 
start in terror. She was now certain that a bug 
of some kind had ensconced itself there, and she 
was seized with a frantic impulse to tear off her 
head covering. But she clinched her teeth and 
calmly withdrew the obstinate glove. 

Soon the movements in her hat again ceased, 
and as the bridal party left the church she could 
almost fancy that her imagination had been play- 
ing havoe with her nerves. 

But at intervals during the reception.the gyra- 
tions repeated themselves, and as early as possible 
Edith slipped away to Tom’s side, and drew him 
into a secluded corner. 

“T think a horn-bug is caught in my hair, 
said, “and I want you to get him out.” 

Tom began a teasing retort just as his sister 
lifted her hat. The sentence was never finished, 
for right into Tom’s face jumped—a mouse! 

It was Tom who screamed! 


” she 
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A RESOURCEFUL WOMAN. 


year passed as a prisoner in a small city bed- 
room never visited by the sun, and making 





| t tans carrie 


up in noise what it lacked in light, would be a | 


severe punishment for most women. But a woman 
who had gone through a long imprisonment in her 
home, made necessary by a fall, and had come 
out again into active life, surprised a prosperous 
friend by saying, ‘‘Oh, I enjoyed myself all those 
months.” 

“Enjoyed yourself! 
her friend. 

“I enjoyed myself,” answered the convalescent. 
“T had little else to give me pleasure, and so I 
just studied my own resources. I did not know 
I had so many of them. Most of them I owe to 
my mother, who taught me so many occupations 
when I was achild. I knitted and I netted and 
I made tatting. I crocheted and I embroidered, 
and I drew—very badly—the trees and clouds out- 
side my window. Irepeated poetry and the Bible. 
I worked out charades and enigmas. Best of 
all, Iread and read and read. It seemed rather 
hard at the time that I could not have all the 
books I wanted. But now I know that I relished 
the more those I did have, and I read them until 
I knew them almost by heart. So it was a good 
year, after all.” 

The multiplication of resources is a wonderful 
defense against many of the trials which life holds 
for a woman. Each new power of mind and of 
hand is a new weapon against weariness, and a 
new guaranty that the possessor shall be capable 
under all circumstances of enjoying herself. 


What do you mean?” asked 
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TO ADD A CUBIT. 


ackboards, iron collars and dumb-bells were 
? the ordinary calisthenic appurtenances in 
boarding-schools for young ladies in 1776, about 
the time when Maria Edgeworth was a schoolgirl. 
In a biography of the first great Irish novelist, 
Hon. Emily Lawless says that these devices were 
not deemed sufficient in Maria’s case. For her 
special benefit one more had to be added, one 
which even the judicious family biographer seems 
to have regarded as rather severe. 

When she was fourteen years old her short- 
ness was observed with no little disapproval by 
the members of her family. The Edgeworths had 
always been a well-grown race, and her lack both 
of height and of good looks was a blot on the 
reputation of the family. To obviate one of her 
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deficiencies not only were all the usual exercises | 
resorted to, but also one which Mrs. Edgeworth | 


herself characterized as “unusual,” that, namely, 
of “being swung by the neck to draw out the 
muscles, and so increase the growth.” 
Unfortunately it was of no avail. Short she was, 
and short she was destined to be. . 
One lady described the excitement created by 
Miss Edgeworth’s arrival at the house where she 


| root, and is nourished by the little accumulation 
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herself, then a child of six, was staying, and re- | 
called the excessive shortness of the visitor. 

“Small? Yes; she was exceedingly small, except 
for her nose, which, I remember, seemed to me to 
be very big.”” Evidently the discrepancy between 
the height, the nose and the great reputation of 
the guest was the point which left the most vivid 
impression on the mind of her young acquaint- 
ance. 
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HE Calendar for 1905 is called the most 
desirable of the series that The Com- 
panion has offered to its readers. In size 
it is 20¢x 114 inches. It is printed in twelve 
colors and embossed in gold. ‘‘Carnations,”’ 
the picture in the center panel, was painted | 
expressly for The Companion, and the re- | 
production retains all the delicacy and beauty | 
of color of the original. It is large enough | 
to be framed as a permanent decoration ~ 
the home. 

This beautiful art work is copyrighted and | 
published exclusively by The Youth’s Com- 
panion. as a gift to its subscribers who pay 
for the year 1905. Our regular subscribers 
who send their renewals before the rush of | 
the holidays confer a favor which we partic- 
ularly appreciate. We hope to have the} 
pleasure of sending you an early copy of 
the Calendar. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON. 
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INTELLIGENT TREES. 


|" the southwestern part of Mexico, near the 
edge of the table-land which stretches from 
Mexico City to the Sierra Madre Mountains, the 
traveller witnesses frequent changes of vegetation 
as he ascends and descends the broken plain, from 
the hardy woods of northern latitudes to the more 
luxuriant tropical growths. Many odd shapes are 
displayed and many strange methods of life. But 
among them all there are few more interesting 
than the wild fig-trees. 


They show such apparent intelligence in their 
mode of growth and their readiness to meet emer- 
gencies, says Mr. E. Nelson in the National 
Geographic Magazine, that it is difficult not to 
credit them with “tg of volition. 

In the tropics there is a constant struggle for 
life among the 4. Seedlings on the ground 
have a hard time to reach an age of comparative | 
safety. Some of the wild figs appear to have 
learned this fact, and provide a fruit which is 
eagerly — by birds. Some of the seeds are 

he Le pag 5 Ay and find lodgment 

n the axils of palm fronds, high in air. 

"Theve, sheltered from danger, the seed takes 
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of dust and vegetable matter. It sends forth an 
aerial root, which creeps down the palm, and | 
sometimes coils about the trunk onits way. After 
the descending rootlet has secured itself in the 
ound, a branch, pouring a few leaves, springs 
rom the seed in’ the palm-top, and a vigorous 
growth begins. Then the fig gradually enlarges 
and encloses the supporting palm-trunk, until it | 
is completely shut in the heart of its foster-child | 
and eventually strangled. But the fig, which, had 
it seeded in the ground, must have died before it 
reached to sunlight and pure air, is left towering 
above its neighbors, a sturdy and healthy tree. 


A JAPANESE TRUST FUND. | 


he testimony of a Japanese writer in the 
Atlantic Monthly, that one reason for Japanese 
success is the devotion of the people to memories 
of their ancestors, is borne out by an independent 
story which comes by way of the London Times. 


Three hundred years ago one of the Tokugawa 
clan received from his father the province of 
Owari, and a number of little statues of horses 
east in gold, with direction to preserve them until 
some national emergency arose. 

Although feudalism fell in 1874, and the house 
of Owari became quite poor, its successive heads 
strictly obeyed the injunction of their ancestor 
= a short time ago. 

hen the family, believing that a national emer- | 
gency had arisen, transferred the secret hoard, 
amounting to half a million dollars of American 
money, to the national treasury, and afterward 
publiely informed the spirit of their ancestor that 
the trust had been faithfully performed. 
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NOT WHAT HE MEANT. 


t is not always true that an Englishman cannot 

see a joke. Joseph Chamberlain tells one on 
himself, says the New York Times, which proves 
the contrary. 


He was the guest of honor at a dinner in Liver- 
1. The mayor had invited a a 

company to hear Mr. Chamberlain spea For | 
two hours they chatted over their food, and at 
last coffee was served. The mayor leaned over 
and touched his guest” s elbow. 

“Your excellency,” he asked, “shall we let the 
crowd enjoy itself a little longer, or had we better 
have your speech now?” 
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A BIG ONE. 


he spellbinder was at the club, and had talked 
politics for an hour and a half—for practice, 
possibly, although the Brooklyn Zagle, which tells 
the story, does not say so. 
“And that’s the situation in a nutshell,” 
elared, at the close. 
“Heavens!” exclaimed the old general, aside, 
to his nearest neighbor. “What a nut!” 
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Brown’s Bronchial Troches 
Irritation and effectively relieve Coughs 
Sold only ia boxes. Avoid Imitations. 


and Sore 
(Adv. 





300 Sereign Stamps, oy 104—all different— 
from Malta, Bulg aria, India, etc., Album, 10c. 
40 different U.S. . 200 varietie 8, 25c. 500 Vari- 
gies, $1.25. i, bio vs arie tie 8, $4. 16. 32-page list 

ree. Agents wante ’ com. 
Stamp Co., 514 ‘Caxton Bidg., Cleveland, Ohio. 


 HaroKnoces SHOES 
*150 Fo OR Boys. 


WELL, 
WEAR BETTER. 


dealer cant supply you send price with Size and 25 
xtra for delivery and receive shoes by retum mail, 
” RICE & HUTCHINS, Dept. Y, Boston, Mass. 
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The Christmas 
problem solved— 
give a 
BROWNIE 
CAMERA 


$1, $2, $5. 


Eastman Kopak Co., 


Catalogue free at the sal ‘an ta 
dealers or by mail. Réchester, N. Y. 




















Every 
Home 


Should havea 
supply of 


Stewart’s Nicket Plated 
SAFETY PINS. 


They are made of the best nickel and are of 
the finest workmanship. After you_ once use 
them, you will use no other. All purchasers are 
convinced they are the best pins made. In order 
to put them el one Solid Ball-headed Pin 
in every home, we will send sample care of one 
dozen each of three sizes of Duple x8 *ins 
and one dozen Solid Ball-headed iold 
Plated, all for 15 cents by mail post-p: Lid. ‘The se 
would cost double the money in any store. 
Only one sample to the same address. 


CONSOLIDATED SAFETY PIN company. 
24 Farrand Street, Bloomfield, N. J. 
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Tailor-Made 


Shirt- Waist 
Suits, 
$9.00 UP 


MADE-TO-ORDER 
NOT READY-MADE 
If we make you a hand- 
some garment strictly 
to your own meuxsure, 
and in the latest New 
York style, for a k 
price than ready-made 
goods cost, doesn’t it 
pi ay you better toorder of 
us than to buy the ready 
made kind, or to bother 

with dressmakers ? 


wer 





Write for our catalogue 
and samples, sent free, 
and find out all about it. 


Tailor- Hote 
BS t 





Pulte 





Skirts of xe - 7 
Design, $4 to S15 
Winter Jac kets 

vi o 25 

Rain Coats 

$12 to B20 
Long Coats, “Tourist Models” - #10 to $25 








SHIRT-WAIST SUITS 
of silk, oy broadcloth, serge and cheviot 
made to ore 








Mohair Shirt- Waist Suits - - 88 up 
Cloth Shirt-Waist Suits - - - 8 up 
Silk Shirt-Waist Suits - - - - #12 up 


Special Shirt-Waist Suit Supplement, show- 
ing latest styles, with samples of ms ate rials, 
mailed free on request. 








We prepay Express Charges to any part of U. 
WE SEND FREE to any part of the U. 

Fashion Book, showing the latest New York styles, 

a large assortment of samples of the newest materi 


&,. 
8S. our 


als, and complete directions for taking mensure 
| J me nts correctly. You make your selection and we 
| | make your garment as ordered. We guarantee to fit 


ou. If we fail to please you we refund your money 
Mention whether samples are for suit, skirt or cloak, 
and colors desired. Ask for Catalogue No. 48, 


NATIONAL CLOAK AND SUIT COMPANY 

















119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. 
Mail Orders only. No Agents or Branches. Est. 1888. 
25c. each, 
POST-PAID, 


isthe price ofthese fine 
Pure Linen 


Handkerchiefs 


Our New Catalogue 
shows a great variety 
of Pure Linen Hand 
kerchief novelties 

suitable for 

Christmas Gifts. 


L. H. FIELD CO., 
349-361 Main St., 
Jackson, Michigan 
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WaLTHAM WATCHES 
ALWAYS FAITHFUL 


Most people have heard how an error 
in the drop of the Greenwich time- 
ball was detected by a layman with a 
WALTHAM watch. 
his watch as against the signal of the 
He was right— 
the signal was wrong. 


For sale by all Jewelers 


AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCH COMPANY, 
WALTHAM, MASS. 


He believed in 
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FLEXIBLE FLYE 


“The Sled that Steers” 


Is the Fastest Sled that Flies and Runs Farther than any other. The Coasting Winner in either case. 
The Best Sied for Every Bay. 
HE turning of the steering bar as you would the handle of a bicycle 
curves the spring steel runners of the sled, enabling you to steer it easily 
There is no retarding of the sled by dragging your feet in 
the snow or from the plowing effect as of other sleds in turning, 
ners follow their own track. Steering makes it s: afe from accident. 
its cost in shoe-leather in one winter, and prevents wet feet and colds. 


The Only Sled Girls can Properly Control. 


The spring a runners, 
owth white ash seat and frame make the Flexible 


as the run- 
It saves 


pressed steel standards and_ second 
Flyer practically indestructible. It will 
outlast three woode on sleds, yet is 80 light 
that it draws up-hill or on the level easily. 


SIZES AND PRICES: 


No.1. Length 38 in., height Gin. . $2.50 
No, 2. Length 40 in., height 6}¢ in. 3.00 


No. 3. Length = a. height 7 tn. 
Length 5 


No ., height 8 in. 50 
> eee one pat of Soot rests.) 
No. 5. Length 62 in., height Sin. . .00 


pe luding Any me - 3s of Soot rests. ) 
Ask at the store. Take no substi- 
tute, for we will send on receipt of 
price, f.o. b., Philadelphia. Or, if 
you will get your chum to buy 
one with you, and order two to 
> one address, we will prepay 
express charges anywhere 
East of Mississippi River. 
Just the thing for Christ- 


mas. /llus. Booklet Free. 
8. L. ALLEN @ CO 






Box 11000, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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millionaire, I own whate’er my wandering eye 

can see, 

No land-survey my lands can weigh, I hold the 
earth in fee, 

My right of eminent domain embraces sky and sea. 

‘The olive- groves of Italy, the vineyards of all 
France, 

The golden, broad Pacific slope where day’s last 
sun-rays glance, 

A score of Alpine villages, a lake or two, and one 

Sublime and snowy pinnacle rose-touched against 
the sun, 

Some share in every stately town, and where shy 
brooklets play 

A cloistered nook—(I made it mine one passing 
summer day). 

These are a few pearls in my string I love to 
linger on. 


My painted walls, my sculptured halls, my portals 
wide and high, 

Are reared where best they fit my earth and best 
repeat my sky, 

Shaped forth by many a master hand, and fair as 
any dream, 

Starring their shadowed galleries my statued 
marbles gleam. 

Fast in my million gardens, sunny for winter’s 
cold 

And cool for summer’s sultry suns, are gathered 
multifold 

All blisses of the growing earth, sweet sheltered 
nooks and free, 

Calm, luscious shades, deep vistas made of the 
aspiring tree. 

Swift down my hills a thousand rills leap to their 
moment’s hold 

Of marbled fall, fountain and wall, then headlong 
to the sea; 

Thereon my white yachts ride,—I lie and watch 
their flight unfold, 

I am the ship, the gull, the sea, and I the sailor 
bold! 

Anon capriciously I seek some golden treasury— 

Some jewel-house that men have made to hold my 
yems for me; 

I do not care to wear them, as I do not choose to 
dwell 

In my many stately palaces, yet they please me 
passing well; 

So many, so magnificent, so multiplied and fair,— 

Collector, owner, connoisseur, a careless million- 
aire, 

I use and lose and leave them,—to others all the 
care! 

To others all the slavery!—they guard my wealth 
for me, 

But the keeper of the treasury is not the master 
free ; 

He may not come and go, but I—I go and come at 
will 

These fill my moment’s mood of joy, but more 
they may not fill. 

Therefore I have—for work, for play, for rest, the 
last, the best, 

What every bird must have to sing,—what every 
soul,—a nest; 

And, easy lord of all the earth, therein I fold my 
wings, 

And there my heart expands and sings the bliss, 
the beauty of all things, 

The joy,—the utmost joy of liberty! 

The only happy millionaire, I own the earth, the 
sea, the air, 

And all things that within them be; I own them,— 
but they own not me! 
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DOING THINGS GRACIOUSLY. 


E was a busy man, and had 
enough to do without dealing 
with book-agents, but he said 
that he lost less time in meet- 
ing the people who came to 
see him than he would lose 
in wondering whether he 
had turned away some one 
whom he ought to see; and 
so it was not difficult to get 
into his office. Some persons 
imposed upon him, but most 
persons respected him enough 
to make their errand short. 

Moreover, he could be firm when necessary ; 

and he got quite as much work finished in a 

day as did some other men who fretted more 

over interruptions. ‘‘It is a part of my relig- 

ion,’’ said he, ‘‘to try to help when I can. I 

can’t help every one, but what I do I want to 

do graciously. ’’ 

One day an odd-looking little woman came 
into his office. He was relieved when he 
learned that the little book she offered him cost 
only seventy-five cents. 

‘It is your own book?’’ he asked, as he 
glanced at the title-page. 

“Yes, sir,’’ she said. 

*‘1 will take a copy,’’ said he. ‘‘Will you 
honor me with your autograph on the fly-leaf ??? 

She was very glad to do so, and accepted the 
pay with thanks. 

She rose to go, but the purchaser had become 
interested in her, and he asked a question or 
two which prolonged the conversation, and 
made it easy for her to tell her story. 

“*It is so pleasant,’’ said she, ‘‘to have some 
one show interest. I do this to support myself, 
and to help my son through college. He knows 
that I earn the money by literary work,—he is 
proud of my work,—but he does not know that 
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| 1 sell my own book in this way. It does not 
| rather he should not know that I have to can- 
| Vass. He is doing all he can to help himself 
}along. I’m afraid he would not wish me to 

send him money if he knew that I have to sell 

the book in this way. But he is such a good 

boy, and will make such a good man! I’m 
| glad to do it. But it is a little hard sometimes. 
|1 don’t mind it that people do not buy, but it 
|is hard to have them refuse rudely. 1 don’t 
| know but it is harder to have them buy and 
| do it ungraciously. But I bear it for my boy’s 
| sake. ’” 

The little book showed native ability, but 
little knowledge of what would make a book 
succeed. It was no wonder that it did not sell 
well. And the purchaser did not wonder, as 
he looked at it, that people refused it abruptly, 
or bought it with ill-concealed reluctance. The 
poorly printed page glowed with a new beauty 
when he thought of the mother working for the 
son; and the uninviting cover attained new 
dignity in the light of her sacrifice. 

A week later a business acquaintance hailed 
him at luncheon. 

‘IT have heard good things of you from a 
mutual friend,’’ said he, laughing. ‘‘A literary 
woman, who called, selling books. Do you 
remember her? She called at our house, and 
my wife kept her to supper. My wife is always 
good to people. Well, she said it was the kindest 
thing that had happened to her lately except 
what you did. She said you bought her book, 
but that you said some things that had done 
her good ever since. She told of it with tears 
in her eyes. What did you say to her?’’ 

‘‘Nothing that I remember. But I find that 
it costs no more when one is doing a little thing 
like that to do it graciously and heartily.’’ 
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A SWIM FOR LIFE. 


hen the British steamship Shimosa ar- 
W rived at New York from Singapore last 

summer she brought a story of most ex- 
traordinary human endurance. The tale is told 
by the captain in the columns of the Brooklyn 
Eugle. The ship, at the time of the occurrence, 
was three hundred miles from Perim, and well 
into the Red Sea. 


One day, while on the bridge, the chief officer 
heard a whistle. No vessel was in sight, but still 
the faint whistle continued. Suddenly he descried 
aman swimming not far from the ship. A life- 
buoy was thrown out, and the swimmer brought 
on board. The man was so exhausted when he 
reached deck that he entirely collapsed, and it 
was some time before he could tell his —- 

When the rescued man had recovered he told 
his adventures. He was a lascar, and had fallen 
overboard from a steamer bound for Suez. He 
insisted he had been three days in the water, but 
that is improbable. There is no doubt, however, 
that thirty-six hours had passed between the time 
of his falling overboard and his rescue. When 
the Shimosa reached Suez, she found the steamer 
from which the lasear had fallen, and, according 
to the calculations of the crew, the poor sailor 
battled with the waters for a full day and a half. 

The most spree] ast of the affair is how 
the man could have existed in the intense heat of 
that climate. His lips and mouth were skinned 
and bleeding, but he seemed as well as could be 
when he was landed at Suez, four days after his 
rescue. 

The water of the Red Sea is somewhat denser 
than that of the ocean, and therefore more buoy- 
ant. The heat is terrific. The mean surface 
temperature is from eighty-four to one hundred 
degrees. How any one could keep afloat under 
such a broiling sun is a mystery. 

The story helps to discredit the stories of the 
continual attendance of sharks upon vessels, and 
of their disposition to attack man. one are 
Freres supposed to be larger and bolder in 
ropical waters, yet this man had been for thirty- 
six hours in the sea and was not touched. Some 

ears ago a well-known shipping-agent offered 

ve thousand dollars for a well-authenticated 
story of a man having ever been devoured by a 
shark, but no one claimed the prize. It is evident 
at least that there were no “man-eating sharks” 
_— where the lascar was picked up by the 
sShimosa. 
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A RESOURCEFUL PATRIOT. 


R's Putnam was a man of much natural 
ability, although people in general are less 
familiar with his Revolutionary deeds than 
with those of his relative, Gen. Israel Putnam, or 
“Old Put,” as he was called. Miss Rowena Buell, 
in her “Memoirs of Rufus Putnam,” says that at 
the breaking out of the war he entered the service 
as lieutenant-colonel in a regiment commanded 
by Col. David Brewer, and was stationed at 
Roxbury. 


After the Battle of Bunker Hill it was feared 
that the enemy would make incursions into the 
surrounding country, and the necessity of defen- 
sive works at points leading from Boston was 
apparent. Colonel Gridley, who laid out the work 
at Cambridge, could not be obtained, and the com- 
manding officer, General Thomas, having heard 
that Putnam had already had some practical 
experience in erecting defenses, insisted upon 
his assuming the task. 

“But, general,” said the young officer, “I have 
— even read a word on the science of fortifi- 

ation!’’ 

General Thomas would take no excuse, and 
Putnam immediately commenced tracing out lines 
in front of Roxbury_toward Boston, and various 
other places on the Roxbury side, particularly at 
Sewell’s Point. When General Washington and 
General Lee first examined the situation of the 
troops and works on the Roxbury side of the river, 
they particularly approved of Putnam’s work. 

_ In January and February, 1776, General Wash- 
ington was engaged in a plan for crossing the ice 
and attacking the British in Boston, or for drawin 
them away from the town by taking possession 0 
Dorchester Neck. The latter plan was preferable 
but for one thing. The ground was frozen sodeep 
that it was impossible to throw up breastworks 
in the usual way. 

One day at dinner at Reodguesters General 
Washington requested Colonel Putnam to remain 
after the others left. In the interview which 
followed, the commander-in-chief asked the young 
officer if he could think or suggest any way in 
which the Neck or Heights could be fortified. 

“It was an unsolved problem when I left Wash- 
ington,’ Colonel Putnam wrote in his journal of 








| sell through the stores, and—I would just a little | cumstances, which I call providence. 





“And now mark these singular cir- 
I left head- 
quarters with another gentleman, and in our way 
came by General Heath’s. I had no thought of 
calling till I came by his door, and then I said: 

“ «Let us call on General Heath.’ 

“My companion agreed. I had no other motive 
than to pay my respects to the general, but while 
there I cast my eyes on a book on the table, 
lettered on the back ‘Muller’s Field Engineer.’ 
I immediately requested the loan of the book. 

“*Impossible,’ was the general’sreply. ‘Inever 
lend my books.’ 

“T repeated my request, and was again refused. 
‘But, general,’ said I, ‘you must recollect that you 
were one who, at Roxbury, in a measure com- 
pelled me to undertake a business which at that 
time I had never read a word about, and you must 
let me have that book.’ After some more excuses 
on his part and close pressing on mine, I obtained 
a loan of the book. 

“The next morning, as soon as an opportunity 
offered, I took my book from the chest, and lookin 
over the contents, I found the word ‘Chandeliers 
{portable parapets]. 

“ *What is that?’ I thought. ‘It is something I 
never heard of before ;’ but no sooner did I turn 
to the page where it was described, with its use, 
than I was ready to report a plan for making a 
lodgment on Dorchester Neck. The report was 
rip y and a lodgment was made on the night 
of the 4th of March. Such were the circumstances 
which led to the discovery of a plan which obliged 
the enemy to leave Boston.” 

Soon after, Colonel Putnam was sent by Wash- 
ington to New York to lay out and superintend as 
chief engineer the works which were erected 
during the campaign in New York and ng 
Island and their dependencies at Fort Lee, For 
Washington and King’s Bridge. 
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n sullen round within these iron bars 
Paces a lion; while his sightless eyes 

Look up, but meet no vault of cloudless skies, 
Nor rolling moon, nor glint of fiery Mars ; 
All is but midnight, whether sun or stars, 
And hopelessly, with wandering, vain surmise, 
The great beast’s paws against the barriers rise 
And open fresh his festering prison-scars. 


Not thus when through the desert ways he trod, 
Stalking the springbok on the sandy plain 

Or lapping stealthy by the reedy shore ; 

When wild and free, with furry sandal shod, 
Monarch he roved, with tawny flowing mane 
Where the long nights reéchoed with his roar. 


* © 
ON THE THRESHOLD. 


hen a man advertises for a boy the letters 
W which he receives in reply are quite 

likely to carry him back to the time when 
he made his own start in life, and indited similar 
epistles. There is the same undertone of down- 
right sincerity and willingness to work; there are 
the same marks of unimpressive dignity and 
unconscious humor. The general style does not 
vary much in each succeeding generation, the 
New York Sun says, although the spelling may. 


There is the boy graduate of a business school 
who begins: 

“Dear Sir. Referring to your esteemed adver- 
tisement in paper of even date,”—and here boyish 
sincerity overcomes conventionality of phrasing, 
and “4 applicant continues,—“I want to apply for 

e fh) ” 


Then there is the boy who starts out grandly in 
the third person: “The undersigned wishes to 
place his application on file.” The third person 
suddenly becomes onerous, and he goes on: “I 
am sixteen and willing to work.” His willingness 
to work is so inherent in him that he cannot 
estrange it by placing it in the distant third 

rson. 

The precociously experienced boy is in a large 
majority. These boys—usually about fifteen years 
old—have “profound knowledge of mathematics.” 
Some have had “experience both wide and varied.” 
Others “have given close and studious attention 
to all the branches of ee One aspir- 
ant, aged fourteen, referred with pardonable pride 
to his “absolute knowledge of men and affairs.” 

A New York lawyer who advertised for a bo 
some months ago received a letter in reply whic 
is a masterpiece in its line. This care-free Sg a 
cant wrote: “I am nearly sixteen, large of my 
age, but happily unmarried, nor do i touch rum in 
any shape or form.” 

recent aspirant for a place with a firm of 
——- exporters wrote, with unconscious 
humor and an evident belief in heredity, ““My father 
is a successful horse-dealer, and I am by nature a 
very plausible talker.” 

Some of the boys are extremely cautious in their 
letters of —. These doubtless have posi- 
tions which they are trying to better and are fearful 
of falling between two stools. They inscribe their 
envelopes “Personal” and “Highly Confidential.” 
One canny lad lately started out in this way: 
“This letter must be in strictest confidence, and 
if you are not agreeable to the same kindly tear 
the same up without perusing another word.” 

Contrary to the usual belief, good spelling is the 
rule. Occasionally an exception is found, as this 
bears witness: “Wages to soot. Adress your 
remy in a plane envelope.” 

he man who has sifted and classified such 
letters till he has selected a half-dozen boys to call 
at the office to be looked over realizes with a 
pang of regret that there is only one boy from 
pom =| so many to whom he can give the eagerly 


sought start in life. 
| known region that lies south of Siberia and far 
to the west of Peking, there is a mixed popula- 
tion among which the chief commercial element is 
the Chinese. These “Kitats,” as they are called, 
are continually on the lookout for some oppor- 
tunity to fleece the ignorant Tartars who stray 
in from the country. Fathers Hue and Gabet, 
French priests, who in the course of their travels 
in 1845 had reached “Blue Town,” were from their 
dress mistaken for Tartar lamas, and when they 
sought to have a silver ingot changed to copper 
cash, found the change “short.” 

The weight showed by the scales was correct, 
but when the chief clerk took the swanpan, or 
counting frame, and added the amounts, the result 
seemed small. 

“This is an exchange office,” said the travellers. 
“We are the sellers, you the buyers. You have 


e © 
RIVAL ARITHMETICS. 
n the great “hinterland” of China, the little- 


made your calculations ; give us pencil and paper 
and we will make ours.’ 
“Nothing could be more just. 


You have laid 
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down a fundamental principle of the law of com- 
merce,” replied the Chinese clerk, confident of 
their ignorance, as he gave them the articles. A 
very short calculation sufficed to show the French- 
men that they were to be cheated of a thousand 
sapeks. . 

‘Superintendent of the bank,” they said, “your 
swanpan is in error by a thousand sapeks.” 

“Impossible! Do you think that all of a sudden 
I’ve forgotten how to use my swanpan? Let me 
go over it again.” 

He proceeded with an air of great anxiety to do 
so, and attained his previous result. 

“I knew I was right!” he declared, passing the 
frame to a colleague. “See, brother.” The col- 
league calculated, and attained the same result. 

“You see,” said the principal. ‘There is no 
error. How is it that our calculation does not 
agree with what you have written?” 

“It is unimportant to inquire why yom ealcula- 
tion does not agree with what is written,” replied 
the Frenchmen, suavely. “This is certain: yours 
is wrong and ours is right. These figures that 
we have traced upon this paper are very different 
from your swanpan. It is impossible for them to 
be wrong. Were all the calculators in the world 
to work all their lives on this simple operation, 
the result could be no different than to affirm that 
you are wrong by a thousand sapeks.” 

The money-changers were extremely embar- 
rassed and began turn very red, when a by- 
stander, seeing how awkward was the situation, 

roposed himself as umpire. “I'll reckon it up 

or you,” he said, and his result agreed with that 
of the Frenchmen. The superintendent of the 
bank made a profound bow. 

“Sirs lamas,” said he, “your mathematics are 
better than mine.” 

“Oh, not at all!” replied the Frenchmen in the 
polite terms required by Chinese etiquette. “Your 
swanpan is excellent, but who _ever heard of 
one always free from error? People like you 
may well make mistakes once in a while, when 

r ignorant folks like us make them tens of 
housands of times. Our swanpan, however, is 
infallible, being oo of the very figures by 
which the royal astronomer of the most high 
emperor at Peking reckons the times and the path- 
ways of the sun, moon and stars. Such figures 
could not be in error. Now, however, thanks to 
the pains = have taken, we have fortunately 
concurred In our reckoning.” 

And so, with ‘“‘malice toward none” and the full 
value of their ingot, they left the shop. 


* © 


THE COMMUNISTIC CHICKEN. 


r. Sanderson and his wife were picking their 
M way across the small plot of ground which 
separates their home from that of the 
Mitchells, at whose house they had just had 
dinner. 


“Most agreeable people,’’ commented Mr. San- 
derson, genial y, “and an excellent dinner.” 

“Y-es,” said Mrs. Sanderson, not very enthusi- 
astically. 

“Those broilers were perfect,’ continued Mr. 
Sanderson. “I wonder why we can’t have such 
chickens? Oh, I believe he said they were of his 
own raising, didn’t he?” 

“Yes,” Mrs. Sanderson replied with awakening 
spirit, “that was what he said, and it vexed me so 
I could hardly keep still.” 

***Vexed’ you?” questioned Mr. Sanderson. 

“Yes, and it would vex you if you had an 
spunk,” returned Mrs. Sanderson. “We raisec 

ose chickens, James Sanderson!” 

“What do you mean?” asked Mr. Sanderson, in 

bewilderment. ‘“‘We’ve never had a chicken on 
our place.” 
“Yes, we have—the Mitchells’ chickens have 
been there all summer!” retorted Mrs. Sander- 
son. “If it hadn’t been for my garden those 
broilers wouldn’t have been half so fine. And 
when everybody was praising them, all I could 
think of was the garden seeds and vegetables 
those birds have devoured since they were hatched 
in the spring! And there Mr. Mitchell sat, and 
took all those compliments as calmly as if they 
really belonged to him! 

“TI think it was very poor taste,’”’ Mrs. Sander- 
son concluded, with dignity, “with us right there 
at the table. It would have been merely decent 
to have bought chickens when we dined there.” 


* © 


TOO HIGH-PRICED FOR HIM. 


tall, raw-boned individual, who did not need 

a@ grasshopper peeping out of his pocket to 

show that he was just in from the wheat- 

fields, wandered into a Seattle restaurant and sat 

down at a table near the door, says the Post- 

Intelligencer. He removed a battle-scarred felt 

hat, arranged himself carefully, picked up the bill 
of fare and began to read. 


For nearly half an hour he sat there studying it 
and figuring with a pencil, while a waiter occa- 
sionally interrupted him to ask for his order. At 
last he picked up his hat, rose and started for the 
door with a sigh. 

“What’s the matter, sir?” asked the waiter. 
“TIsn’t there anything you want?” 

“It’s too steep for me, young feller,’ said the 
tallman. “I’ve got money, but I can’t pay twenty- 
eight dollars and seventy-five cents for one meal.” 

he waiter picked up the bill of fare on which 
the Aguring had been done. The “man with 
mone . had added the prices of all the items on 

1€ 5 
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OLD NEWS IS NO NEWS. 


hen a large part of a Southern city was 
W burned, recently, there was great excite- 
ment in all that part of the state. From 
Vicksburg, Jackson, Meridian and Memphis news- 
paper men hastened to the scene. Only in the 
unburned office of a local weekly was there peace 
and contentment. 


When the paper mepgenes the next day it was 
eagerly scanned by citizens and visitors, but no 
mention of the fire was in it. The place of honor 
was given to a story of a fight between two deck- 
hands on a river steamer. ‘ 

“Look a-here, Hiram,” said a subscriber to the 
editor, “when are you-all going to give us some- 
thing about the fire?” ’ 

“Why, Henry,” replied the editor, “I didn’t 
reckon to say anything about it. very man, 
woman, child and dog in this town knows that 
there was a fire, saw the fire and was at the fire, 
and I reckon they’re plumb tired of it. What I’m 
—— is news—and news is something nobody 

nows anything about until he reads the paper 
and finds out.’’ 


*® © 


COULD DO HER PART. 


sai ridget,” said the mistress, reprovingly, 
“this is absolutely the worst pie I ever 
tried to eat. You told me you could bake 
as good pies as any cook in the city.” 
The new kitchen girl placed her arms akimbo 
and faced her mistress defiantly. 
“So I can, mim,” she said. “So Ican. But all 
the leddies I iver wurruked fur mixed the pies 
thimsilves befure I baked ’em, mim!” 
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A SAD LOSS. 
BY ELIZABETH L. GOULD. 


prs little Mary Geraldine, 

Before the clock struck eight, 

Had lost a very precious thing. 

It made her breakfast late ; 

It made her hurry off to school 
Without one griddle cake ; 

It made her give dear little Ned 

A really truly shake 

Because the wind blew off his hat ; 

It made her cheeks feel hot, 

And tears kept coming as she ran, 

And quite a lumpy spot 

Was in her throat. ’Twas not her ring, 
’Twas not her new gray muff, 

’Twas not her skates that she had lost ; 
’Twas really not enough, 

She thought, to trouble her so much. 
She lost it in her bed; 

Just one short little half an hour 

Made all that fuss, she said. 


PRR 
PEACHES AND PATCHES. 


BY CAROLYN WELLS. 


t was Dorothy’s birthday, and she was 
seven years old for the first time in 
her life. 

She had had beautiful presents. Mama 
had given her a silver thimble with D on it, 
and papa had given her a lovely drawing-slate. 
Aunt Edith had sent her a book, and 
grandma a dear little box of handkerchiefs. 

But the biggest gift of all had come by 
express from Aunt Jennie. 

And it was nothing more nor less than a 
pink gingham dress with a pocket in it! In 
all her seven years Dorothy had never had 
a pocket before, and she begged to be allowed 
to wear the new dress to school, that all the 
girls might see the wonderful pocket. 

** But you can take a holiday to-day if you 
like,’’ said her mother, ‘‘and stay at home 
from school because it is your birthday.’’ 

‘*No, mama,’’ said Dorothy, ‘‘I want to go 
to school speshly to-day; and I want to carry 
my patches in my pocket. And, oh, can’t I 
have a piece of the ‘sky’ ?”’ 

‘*Yes,’’ said her mother, smiling, ‘‘as it is 
your birthday, you may have a piece of the 
sky.’’ 

You see, Dorothy’s little school was kept 
by two dear, old-fashioned ladies, who taught 
sewing as well as other lessons. And the 
beginners in the sewing class always made 
patch work. 

And Dorothy was a beginner. Every day 
she took four neatly cut pieces of silk, and 
came home with them all sewed together in 
a lovely block for her quilt. 

Her mother cut the pieces for her from dif- 
ferent colored silks, and, of course, some were 
prettier than others. But loveliest of all was 
a yard of light blue satin which Aunt Jennie 
had sent for this very purpose. It was such a 
fair, clear blue, that Dorothy called it her 
“sky,’’ and was always glad to sew a block cut 
from it. 

So on her birthday she happily folded the 
carefully cut pieces of sky in a bit of white 
tissue-paper, and deposited the parcel in her 
convenient new pocket. Her new thimble also 
went in, and one of grandma’s new handker- 
chiefs. 

Then the happy little maiden kissed her 
mother and ran off to school, which was only 
three blocks away. As she went out of the 
gate she met the grocer’s man coming in. 

“*Tt’s my birthday!’’ she said, for she was 
well acquainted with him. 

‘*Arrah, is it?’”’ hesaid. ‘‘Thin I’ll be afther 
givin’ yea token. Here’s two peaches for ye. 
They’re not big, but they’re ripe an’ sweet, 
an’ they’ll do ye no harrum.”’ 

Dorothy thanked the good-natured man, and 
putting the peaches in her new pocket, com- 
placently thought how many nice friends she 
seemed to have. 

Stopping to talk to the grocer nearly made 
her late for school, but by hurrying a little she 
reached there just in time to march up-stairs in 
the line. 

Then came singing and other opening exer- 
cises, and at half past nine the sewing class 
was called. 

“Tt’s my birthday,” said Dorothy to Miss 
Katherine, ‘‘and I have a lovely blue-sky block 
to sew.’’ 

“That’s nice,’’ said the teacher. 
see it.”” 

Dorothy dived down into her pocket, but 
quickly pulled back her hand in dismay. You 
see, the peaches were very ripe, and as Dorothy 
was not in the habit of sitting very still, but 
often wiggled about, and occasionally bumped 





**Let me 


against a desk or a chair or the little girl next | 


to her, those peaches had just smashed them- 
selves into a jelly, and you can imagine what 
the sky-blue satin bits looked like! 

Dorothy tried not to ery, but she was natu- 
rally a tidy little girl, and the stained, sticky 
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When I was sick 


“We call him out 




















ELIZABETH LINCOLN GOULD. 


That | was very good. 

Folks die when they’re so patient, 
My aunty thought | would, 
But now | guess she doesn't, 
Because | heard her say— 


Hie’s very cross to-day” 

I'm not, but they don't bring me 
The things | want to see 
Nor eat nor read nor play with. 
They’re cross as cross can be! 





they told me 
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ORAWN BY JOSEPHINE BRUCE. 


blocks and peach-filled pocket just seemed as| to the matinée that she laughed out with humd 


if they were going to spoil her whole birthday. | 

But Miss Katherine said kindly, ‘‘Oh, what 
a sad accident! 
can be excused from sewing to-day.’’ 

‘*T don’t mind so much about the block,’’ 
said Dorothy, still bravely fighting back her 
tears, ‘“‘but my new pocket is so—so horrid !’’ 

Then what do you think Miss Katherine 
did? She just took her scissors and ripped out | 
that little pocket, and took it away into another | 
room. And she threw away the soft peaches, 
and washed and ironed the pocket and the hand- 
kerchief, and rescued the little silver thimble, 
and then she sewed the pocket in Dorothy’s 
frock again, and the sun shone once more. But | 
Dorothy learned a lesson never to put peaches 
and patches in the same pocket. 











HOW JESSIE MANAGED. 
BY HELEN A. WALKER. 
{OF Jessie’s birthday her sister Anna in- 
\e) vited her to go to the matinée. Jessie 

was happy, and ran to tell her mother. 

**O mother, only think! Anna’s going to take 
me to see the ‘Forty Thieves’!’’ And then a 
shade came over her bright face. ‘‘I do wish, | 
mother — Oh, I do wonder if —’’ 

**What is it, Jessie?’’ 

**T would so much like to take Arabella.’’ 

‘*But I think I wouldn’t, dear. It would | 
be rather a troublesome thing to do. You! 
couldn’t carry her in your hand.” 

‘*No,”’ said Jessie, regretfully, ‘‘but maybe —”’ | 

“T don’t think of any way you could take 
Arabella,’’ said her mother. ‘‘You had better 
leave her at home, but you can make her a 
new dress to wear on your birthday.’’ 

Mothers think of such nice, interesting things 
to do, and Jessie was soon busy over a fine 
new suit for Arabella. 

The dress she made for her was white, 
covered with little pink dots, and had a plaited 
ruffle on the skirt. She tried to make the 
sleeves like those of Anna’s new dress. The 
hat was white, with pink trimming on it. 

It was very hard to make, especially the bow | 
on the front, but it was becoming to Arabella, 
and at last it was sewed firmly in place: 

Just as Jessie was finishing the hat she 
thought of such a good way to carry Arabella 





delight, and ran to tell her mother. 
**O mother, I know, I know what I can do! 


crushed or crumpled and she won’t make any- 
body any trouble. I’ll fasten her in the crown 
of my hat.’’ So Arabella went to the matinée, 
and next summer she is going in Anna’s trunk | 
to Europe, for as Jessie says, “If you’re a 


| 


paper doll you can find a way to go to places.’’ | 









NUTS TO CRACK. 


1, ADDITIONS. 

By adding the same two letters in each case, 
change a small animal to an artful device; a 
toilet article to a pang; a play on words to a 
drink; a fine sieve to a boat; a bird to a black- 
smith’s tool; a little cake to a compact collection 
of the same; a deep hole to a black resin; a 
woven fabric to a contest of skill; success to an 
obstruction ; a light stroke to a piece of court- 
plaster. 

2. RIDDLE. 
Wherever human foot has trod 
I go and understand ; 
But then, my home is in the sea, 
How can it be on land? 
In many temples I abide, 
Just where no one may know ; 
And yet I’m one and only one, 
How can this all be so? 


3. DROP SECOND LETTER. 
Oft on the —— he took a ——, which gave him 
small relief; 
There is no — 
men to grief. 


in using 





It brings good 


The — along the beach was fine, the —— 
refreshing quite ; 

‘Twas very ——, the swimming —, the shells 
a pretty sight 

One littl — revealed the 
trouble past. 

The —— is o’er, the —— was sore, but there is 
peace at last. 


of all the 


He dodged the . he made a . Which 


surely saved his head. 








Then pe swift , and grasped the — 
“Here, this is mine!” he said. 

He could —— the name with ——, the man was 
tempted sore, 

Then he might —— deep in the —, a hermit 


evermore. 
4. CHARADE. 

Some idle boys in school were named my last, 
some three or more, 

Each bore a different surname, for they were 
not related ; 

And some folks said each last was first of all 
those named before, 

Which surely was no compliment, as I have 
heard it stated. 

Yet calmly each mama crocheted my whole, 

As if no care did ever vex her soul. 


5. MEASURES. 

A wine merchant adds four gills to a letter of 
the alphabet and makes a spotted Indian; a 
letter of the alphabet to ten gallons and makes 
a business man; four barrels to a letter and 
makes « Scotch musician; two pints to a letter 
and makes pure silex. 


6. 
The blossom 


CHANGED CENTRALS. 
yet had a —— most sweet. 











The » though’ ar from ——, paid for the 
meat. 

That —— hada — was evident; 

He stole the —— from the ——’s tent. 

The voice of leader ——, of ——, was good. 

The each had a ——, but singing, stood. 

The —— soon —, the team it ran away, 

A — or more to —, that summer day. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN NOVEMBER 24th NUMBER. 

1. Sear, smear; aid, maid; sash, smash; aim, 
maim; sack, smack; ace, mace; salt, smalt; 
Adam, madam; sell, smell; adder, madder ; site, 
smite; ale, male; sooth, smooth; Alice, malice : 
wap, tramp; align, malign; cap, camp; all, 
mall; tap, tamp; an, man; lap, et anger, 
manger; paper, pamper; angle, mangle; taper, 
tamper; Anna, manna; treble, tremble 
2. Crow’s-foot. 
3. 1. Ham, mock—hammock. 2. Hum, drum 
rum. 3. A, cross, tick—acrostic. 

4. Empress, cypress, express, depress, impress, 
oppress, repress, Compress, suppress. 

5. Psalter; plaster; platers; stapler; palters; 


But never mind, deary, you| Arabella won’t get lost and she won’t get par lest; par lets; rap lest; rap lets; lap rest. 


6. Ia., N. D., Il., Kan., 0., Nev., Col., Va., 
Mo., Ga., Ont., Pa., Okla., Ore., N. C., Tex., 
Del., Wis., Miss., Me., Utah, Ida., Neb., 


Ala., Ky» 
La., 8. D., Mont., R. 1L., Ark., Cal., W. Va., N. H., 
Ariz., Minn., Ind., 8. C., Wy., Mass., N. J., Tenn., 
Alaska, Md., Mich., Ind. Ty., Conn., Wash., Vt. 

7. Bore, tore, wore, more; telling, selling, fell- 
ing, welling. 
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NOW THAT 


AND NOT 








LOOKING AHEAD. 


>» ISN’°’T IT FINE THAT THE DAYS ARE 


FOR THE EARLY TWILIGHT WILL BRING SO SOON 
THE END OF THE DUSKY 
AND THEN IT WILL BE HIGH TIME, YOU KNOW, 
TO HANG UP OUR STOCKINGS, ALL IN A ROW. 
OH, ISN’T IT FINE THAT THE NIGHTS ARE LONG, 
NOW THAT CHRISTMAS IS ALMOST HERE? 

SO THAT SANTA CLAUS WILL HAVE LOTS OF TIME 
FOR ALL THE CHIMNEYS HE HAS TO CLIMB, 

AND TO VISIT THE HOUSES ALL ROUND ABOUT, 
LEAVE ONE 


SHORT, 


CHRISTMAS IS DRAWING NEAR? 


AFTERNOON ; 


LITTLE STOCKING OUT! 
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HUNTER-TRADER-TRAPPER 
lilustrated 64 w 80-page monthiy jourual about 
ame, steel traps, deadfalls, trapping secrets, raw 
furs. Published by experienced hunter, trapper and 
trader. Sunceription ts . ear, sam cents. 
Box 4 A. RB. ING, Ed., oO. 
Reduced Rates on Household Goods 





to or from Colorado, California, 
Washington and Oregon. Write ¢ 


Bekins Household Shipping Co., 95 D Washington St., Chicago. 


STAMP 100 varieties Peru, Cuba, Bolivia, 

Mexico, Argentine, Brazil, Costa 
Rica, Turkey, etec.. and Album, only pees 1000 
mixed, 20c.; - hinges, 8e.; 65 diff. U.S., 265¢.; 
100 diff. U.S.,50c. Asts. wtd.. 50%. New List Free. 
C.A. Stegman, oeai Cote Brilliante Ave., St. Louis,Mo, 


F taught thoroughly. Institution established 1874. En- 
@orsed by officials Railroads and W. U. Tel. Co. Positions secured, 
Entire cost, tuition (telegraphy and type + board and 
room, 6 months* course, $839, Can uced, Home 
instruction alsogiven. Catalogue K free. 

DODGE’S INSTITUTE OF “TELEGRAPHY, Valparaiso, Ind. 

















Rice & HutcHins 


EDUCATOR 


SHOE 


LETS THE CHILDS FOOT 
w_AS 








lor free cl tel ee 
BEST DEALERS EVERYWH' 
RICELHUTCHINS BOSTON 


MAP OF THE WORLD 


A beautiful map, valuable for refer- 
25 cents. 4 ence, printed on’ heavy paper, 42x64 
inches, mounted on rollers, edges bound in’ cloth, 
showing our new island possessions, the Trans-Sibe- 














rian Railway, Pacitic Ocean cables, rz vilwa Ay lines an 
other features of Japan, China, Ma ’ 
and me Me ar East. Senton rece ipt of 2 

y 3. KNISKERN, P. T. M., Chicago, Illinois. 


pAhterdr & NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY. 








HARTSHORN 


SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of Stewart 
Hartshorn on label. 


Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 


So Successful 


were Mr. Denslow’s ‘‘Picture Books for Children” 
last year that he continues the series with six 
new volumes to delight the hearts of little folks. 


List sent FREE on application. 
G. W. DILLINGHAM CO., New York. 
GOOD INCOMES FOR ALL. 


25 to 30 per cent. commission to get 
orders for our celebrated Teas, 
Coffees, Spices, Extracts and Ba- 
king Powder. Beautiful Presents 
ane0 aay with every purchase. 

paid. For Pa atten- 
Hom Oddress Mr. Y.C., care of 
TUK GREAT AMERICAN TRA COMPANY, 
P.O, Rox 289, 31-38 Vesey St., New York. 


Can You Draw This? 


Copy it as well as you can, send to us 
and we will give you a handsome portfolio 
of drawings by the noted artist, Charles 
Lederer, A course of lessons by mail, at home, 
may qualify you to earn a good salary as an 
artist and cartoonist. Instruction individual and 











THE 
GREATAMERICAN 












exactly adapted to your talent. 


THE LEDERER SCHOOL of DRAWING, 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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_ papte earn from $25 to $100 4 
pee Learn this pronte le 
pusiness easily and quickly B: 

e school that graduates ex- 
erts is indorsed b vs all leading 
usiness men and publishers 

of the country. Beautiful Pros- 
pectus free. 


PAGE-DAVIS COMPANY, 4 

Suite 36,90 Wabash Avenue, ¢ 
CHICAGO. 7 
ee © eee eee 4 
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Will stop the most vicious 
dog (or man) without per- 
manent injury. Perfectly safe 
to carry without ¢ anger of leakag 
Fires and rech: argos OT pulling the trigger. 
Loads from any liqui No cartridges 
quired. Over 10 shots in one loading. Ai dealers, or 
by mail, 50ce. Rubber-covered holster 5c. extra. 


Parker, Stearns & Sutton, 228 South St., New York, U.8. A. 
First Aid to _ Injured 
E EXTRA in sealed bottles, AC iT 


Birth, vrete rnal, 






















Business, Mourning. 


-rofessional and Emblematic. 


100 Latest Style VISITING CARDS, post-paid, 50c. 


Samples FREE. 


We have cuts of trade-marks 
and emblems for all railro: ads, lodges and fre aternal 
societies. Agents wanted. Card and Pass Cases. 
Wedding Invitations and oer. 


E. J. SCHUSTER PTG. & ENG. CO., Dept. E, 8 uis, Mo. 


STORK 


(TRADE-MARK) 
‘5 PANTS. 
Made of Stork Sheeting — rubberless 


WATERPROOF. 
waterproof fabric — light as linen— 


easily washable— button on neatly 
over diaper — keep baby’s dresses dry 
and sweet. 60 cents per pair. 


Stork Catch-All Bib Kcens hahy's 


drink from colling dressor, table-cloth, 
50 cents each. Send for booklet and 
coengrenet Sasete, Goods at dry-goods 
res, or by mail from us. 
HospitalSheeting¢ ‘©., Dept. 11-N, Boston, Mass. 
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CURRENT EVENTS 











or the World's Peace.—The British, 

Austro-Hungarian, Italian, Danish and 
Mexican governments have signified their ac- 
ceptance of the invitation to a second peace 
conference at The Hague, proposed by President 
Roosevelt. —-King Carlos and Queen Marie 
Amélie of Portugal paid a state visit to King 
Edward and Queen Alexandra last month, and 
were received with great cordiality. An inei- 
dent of their visit was the signing of a treaty of 
arbitration between Great Britain and Portugal. 
——Arbitration treaties between the United 
States and Switzerland, Portugal and Germany 
have been signed; and similar treaties with 
Italy, Great Britain, Denmark and Mexico are 
in process of negotiation. 


o 


pro Demands in Russia.—On No- 
vember 19th about 100 representatives of 
the zemstvos, or provincial councils of Russia, 
assembled in conference ‘at St. Petersburg, 
adopted a memorial to the Tsar, asking for 
the institution of a national representative body 
to have a share in the government. The 
memorial deplored the existing estrangement 
between the supreme power and the people, 


da|urged more liberal treatment of the peasants 


and their protection by courts of justice, asked 
for freedom of speech, the press and of public 
meetings, and urged the extension and perpetu- 
ation of the institutions of the zemstvo. The 
nature of the demands is proof of an awakening 
of the national spirit in Russia. 


& 


eneral André, minister of war in Mon- 

sieur Combes’s cabinet, resigned November 
15th, and Mons. Henry Berteaux, a civilian 
and a member of the Chamber of Deputies, 
was appointed his successor. General André 
was charged with introducing a spy system in 
the army, and directing it in such a way as to 
retard the promotion of officers who manifested 
sympathy with the Roman Catholic Church. 
These charges were pressed with great bitter- 
ness, and on one or two occasions they came 
near to causing the overthrow of the cabinet. 

& 


Rebellion in China.—A rebellion broke 

out several months ago in the province of 
Kwang-Si in southern China, but the authori- 
ties at Peking sent imperial troops to put it 
down, and reported that it had been suppressed. 
Last month, however, the movement gained 
such headway that the rebels repulsed the troops 
sent against them, and captured five of the prin- 
cipal cities in the province. The revolt is similar 
to the Boxer rising of a few years ago, and 
appears to be prompted in part by hatred of 
foreigners and in part by resistance to excessive 
taxation. 


a 


i Army.—From the annual report of 
Gen. F. C. Ainsworth, chief of the record 
and pension office of the army, it appears that 
the total strength of the army is 3,871 officers 
and 68,946 enlisted men. Satisfactory progress 
is reported toward bringing the organized militia 
up to the standard of the regular army. About 
90,000 men of the militia organizations were 
present at the inspections. 
& 


ussian Reservists, summoned to join 

the army in Manchuria, are proving 
mutinous in many instances, especially in 
Poland, where there have been serious riots. 
The trouble is attributed in part to a revolu- 
tionary propaganda, and in part to a breakdown 
in the commissary and transit service, by 
reason of which the recruits are not properly 
fed or sheltered. . 


& 


t Port Arthur, during the week ending 
November 19th, the Japanese made two 
important breaches in the line of defense by 
mining and blowing up Sungshu Hill fort, at 
the center, and one of the Urlung forts at the 
eastern end. They were hurrying reénforce- 
ments from Dalny, apparently in preparation 
for a general assault. A Russian torpedo-boat 
destroyer, bearing special despatches to the 
Tsar from General Stéssel, commander at Port 
Arthur, escaped the Japanese blockade, and 
reached Chefoo November 16th. The crew 
sunk the vessel in the harbor to keep her from 
falling into the hands of the Japanese. It is 
reported that three other destroyers, bearing 
| duplicate despatches, were sunk by Japanese 
|eruisers when they tried to get out of Port 
Arthur. ® é 


a Deaths.—William Campbell Pres- 
ton Breckinridge, a colonel of cavalry in 
the Confederate service, and Representative in 
Congress from Kentucky, 1884-95, died Novem- 
ber 19th, aged 67..—Hugh Smith Thompson, 
a captain in the Confederate army, Governor 
of South Carolina 1882-86, and afterward 


assistant secretary of the Treasury and civil 
service commissioner, died November 20th, aged 
68.——Gen. Louis Palma di Cesnola, a veteran 
| of the Italian war for independence, brigadier- 
| general in the Union army, and director of the 
| Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York 
| Since 1878, died November 21st, aged 72. 
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To Shedbibdid Workers. 





~~ following offers are reproduced from the special 


number of The Youth’s Companion for October 2oth, 


pages 497, 498, 499. Please refer to that number of The 
Companion and read carefully the Conditions on page 501. 








Thousand NZ 
Dollars in Cash 


will be divided equally among all subscribers who secure 
three new subscriptions for The Youth’s Companion between 
October 20, 1904, and July 1, 1905. This unusual offer is made in 
addition to the offers of Merchandise Payments and the Persever- 
ance Rewards. A subscriber will be allowed as many divisions in 
the ten thousand dollars as he may send us lists of three new sub- 
scriptions. We make this special offer of Ten Thousand 
Dollars to encourage many of our subscribers to secure 
at least three new subscriptions for The Youth’s Companion. 
If, after having secured three, you should obtain two more 
new subscriptions, you will have earned on these five names 
not only five Merchandise Payments to be selected from pages 502 
to 534 inclusive, but will be entitled to a choice of any one of the 
valuable Perseverance Rewards offered on pages 498 and 499, and 
in addition will share in the above division of ten thousand dollars. 


JOC 
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Rewards for Perseverance 


FOR ONLY FIVE NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS. 





MSJHE publishers of The Youth's Companion are glad to show their 
appreciation of plucK and perseverance by again offering a gen- 
m erous reward to each Companion worker who succeeds in obtaining 
M} five new subscriptions between October 20, 1904, and July 1, 1905. These 
Rewards for Perseverance, which are offered on this and the 
following page, are given in addition to the merchandise payment for each 
new subscription sent us, and also in addition to the liberal cash offer on 
page 497. You can easily secure one if you use tact and perseverance. 








QUADRUPLE SILVER-PLATED 
TEA SET 





HIS beautiful Four-Piece Tea Set constitutes one of our most liberal offers. 
and has a durable quadruple silver plating. 


Each piece is made of hard white metal, 
The finish is satin with hand-burnished shields, handles and covers. The 
floral design around the shield is engraved by hand. The Cream Pitcher and Spoon Holder have gold linings. We call especial 
attention to the exceptionally graceful lines as well as to the up-to-date style of the Set The most exacting will here find their 
ideals satisfied. In offering this Set of Four Pieces for only five new subscriptions, our subscribers will receive a Reward for 
Perseverance of exceptional value. It is a useful gift, and will be enjoyed by the whole family. Value of Set $10.00 Sent 
by express, charges to be paid by receiver Weight of the Four Pieces, when packed in a wooden box for shipment, 7 Ibs. 





To be entitled to the Perseverance Rewards, the Mer- 


chandise Payments, or share in the $10,000.00, Companion 
workers must offer no inducement to the new subscriber 
but the merits of The Companion itself and the Calendar. 


Neither can any part of the subscription price be 


paid by the Companion worker or by any member of his 
household. 


Only those who are actual subscribers to The Compan- 


ion are entitled to work for and receive the rewards named. 





PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Sean Ms 
W SKATES, 


SKATE ON SNO 
You Can Do It 


With These Skates. 


Girl’s style, 7, 8,9 or 10 inch. oo cut, 9, 10 or 11 inch. 
ae le, any »,$1.25 per pair. We pay express. 
ney back if wanted. Postal us ‘or descriptive booklet. 


ANDY THINGS CO., 71 Rowe t. Ludington, Mich. 


We Teach Telegraphy Quickly 


and put our graduates at work. Rail- 
oadsa write us daily for operators and 
furnish RAILROAD PASSES TO 
DESTINATION. Expenses very low 
and students can earn their 
d while attending school. 
50-page book telling about it—Free. 
> Valentine’s School of Telegraphy, 
Established 32 years. Janesville, Wis. 


CONTINUOUS 


Bubble Blower 


. Greatest ever invented. 
Yy No muss. No dipping. 
“~~. One filling makes 1500. 
Dozens in the air at once. 
3 
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Surprise your friends. 
Mailed anywhere in U.S. 
or Canada for ro cents in 
coin or stamps. 3 for 25c. 
AGENTS WANTED. Big 
money for first purchaser 
in each town. Order Now. 
Be the first in your town, 
One boy made $10.35 first week. 
? Ask for wholesale prices. 
‘ A 9 BUBBLE BLOWER CO., 

30 Triangle Building, 
Rochester, N.Y 















Harmless 
Rubber-Tipped 
Arrow Game. 
Best Parlor Game ono 
Affords heaps 


of fu 
er hroughout the Civittbed 
World. Two Millions Sold. 


If your a hasn’tit send us 
mail order. 








PISTOL. RIFLE. 


Buys oo 


$] Pistol, Target 


r New Harmless 25-inch 
and 8 Arrows | get and 
post-paid. sont 


Nickel. Plated iife u- $9 
-paid 


is a gem. eet 
ELASTIC TIP CO., 370 Atlantic hon Boston, Mass. 

















The 3 Now Gera Game~Everzbod Likes It. 
A gam worth—a novelty. Easy “A learn, very 
fascinating: | lots of fun and Lp aye for > res 
and old ny number cf ——- can play. last- 
ing game; the more 

eit. Price 50ce G ite 


lay the better you will 
e75c. At your dealer 

= 49 paid from the publishers. 
. GEO. B. DOAN & COMPANY, 298 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 











WINSLOW SKATES. 


If your dealer Basalt & thom, we have; 
to 
Address Dept. A for Conpidte Catalogue. 
THE SAMUEL WINSLOW SKATE MFG. CO. 
Worcester, Mass. 
Also manufacturers of Winslow 
Koller Skates. 


Draw $2010$40 


a Week as a 
Show Gard Writer 


There are hundreds of thousands of storesin 
this country, aud all use show ecards. There is 
no other opening which offers better chances 
for young men and women than show card 
writing A few months’ study will prepare you 
to earn a good salary. We teach you by mail. 
Write for free Show Card lookiet. 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, 
Box 832, Scranton, Pa. 





| IERAY 
 StoveF. Polish 


Trade-Mark, 
Is Guaranteed to go twice as far 


Ask 
your 
de 





Sori. © as paste or liquid polishes, K-Ray is the 

ORIGINAL Powdered Stove 
ey It gives a quick, brilliant lustre and Does 
No Sample sent tf you address Dept. I 


orr. 
pert CORLISS & €O., Agts., 75 Hudson St., New York, 
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NATURE @ SCIENCE 











uman Sensitiveness.—Recent experi- 
ments by Berthelot show that the nerves 
of smell are so sensitive that the odor of iodo- 
form can be recognized in quantities as small 
as the one hundred-billionth of a gram. In 
such a case the odor was distinct, although 
hundreds of years would be required for the 
substance to lose a thousandth part of its 
weight. This indicates that the delicacy of 
the nerves of smell in detecting the presence 
of minute quantities of emanations is of the 
same order as that of the spectroscope; and 
for this reason Berthelot calls attention to the 
risk of inferring from spectroscopic examination 
the change of one element into another. The 
spectral lines of one element might appear in 
the spectrum of another, owing to the presence 
of an infinitesimal impurity. 
& 
Dic agg Little Farms.—The size of farms 
in Japan runs from less than two up to 
about three and three-quarter acres apiece. 
Even these diminutive farms are often in sev- 
eral separate pieces, the average size of which 
is about one-eighth of an acre. During the 
past four years a law has been in operation for 
the rearrangement of these scattered farms. The 
owners are to exchange fields in such a manner 
as to make their possessions more compact. The 
spirit of scientific progress is behind the move- 
ment, the government wishing to enlarge the 
cultivated fields so that agricultural machinery 
may be used, With all his primitive ways, the 
Japanese farmer manages to make his soil very 
productive by thorough cultivation and fertili- 
zation. ® 


ike’s Peak as a Laboratory. — The 

University of Nebraska is instrumental in 
calling attention to the advantages of Pike’s 
Peak as a field laboratory for the study of plant 
physiology. Rising abruptly from the plain, 
and standing out in front of the main range of 
the Rocky Mountains, the great peak is like 
a section of stratified climates, temperate at the 
bottom and arctic-alpine at the top. The dis- 
tance from the plains to the summit is only 10 
miles, and the vertical rise is nearly 8,000 feet. 
Two or three botanical stations have already 
been established on and near the mountain. 
Experimental methods in studying vegetation 
and the evolution of new forms may here be 
applied with ease. 


loom in the Desert.— According to Dr. 

W. J. McGee, chief of the department of 
anthropology at the St. Louis Expositien, the 
explanation of the fact that clumps of plants are 
found on American desert areas, whereas Old 
World deserts have very scant vegetation, is that 
the American desert, being more slow and grad- 
ual in development, has allowed time for both 
plant and animal life to adapt themselves in spe- 
cial forms to their arid environment. Sometimes 
the species of plants and animals constituting 
a spot of life in an American desert have become 
so interdependent that they almost seem to 
possess a symbolic relationship. Doctor McGee 
does not attempt to explain why American 
deserts grew slowly. 
F*** Ships and Big Ships.—The largest 

steamship in the world, the Baltic, and the 
swiftest, the Kaiser Wilhelm II, both make 
a powerful appeal to the imagination. The 
Baltic on her load draft displaces 40,000 tons 
of water, and the Kaiser Wilhelm II 26,000 


BALTIC 








tons. The speed the German steamship is | 
more than 231% knots an hour, that of the Baltic 
only 17 knots. But this gain in speed of the | 


smaller vessel is extremely expensive. ‘To attain | 


KAISER 
WILHELM I 





it the Kaiser must carry a crew of about 600 
men, twice as many as the Baltic needs, and 
must burn every day twice the quantity of coal. 
Here in Public Schools.—There is 
a movement in England, backed by a 
petition to the board of education signed by 
nearly 15,000 practising physicians, to introduce 
in the public elementary and secondary schools 
the compulsory teaching of hygiene. The peti- 
tioners urge that such instruction should be 
given as will lead al! children to appreciate at 
their true value healthful bodily conditions, as 
regards cleanliness, pure air, food and drink. 
Among the things particularly asked for is 
elementary instruction concerning the nature 
and effects of alcohol. Lord Londonderry, the 
president of the board, has expressed his sym- 
pathy with the intention of the petitioners. 





needed afterward. Book 37 F 
P. Harold Hayes, Buffalo, N 
A paper devoted to STAMPS sent 
on trial 10 weeks, and the following 
large illustrated albums, with 100 
foreign sent free, with cash orders: 
No. 1. Flexible cover, cloth back 
No. 2, Full green cloth, stiff cover” 


vy 


Ratna’ 





Stamp Albums, 


Approvals,50%. Mekeel Stamp Co., Wellston Sta.,8t. Louis, M 


p Send for this 


our own cards, circulars, &c. 
Small new ene, press $18. 









q Tenwattlen easy, printed rules sent. 
Write to went or Le ab "esses, ty pe 
paper, &c. THE ‘eriden, ‘Conn, 


WORKING GLOVES for WOMEN | 


Used in all kinds of house- 
ork, sweeping, 
clothe s - hanging, 
tending furnace 
me gardening, 
Durable and roomy. 
Protect hands and 








wrists. 25 cents 
ver pair, 5 pairs 
1.00. Sent 


prepaid. Guaranteed satisfactory. 
FREMONT MITTEN & GLOVE CO., Arch St., Fremont, Ohio. 


THE BEST 


Xmas Present 


neering 
nstruct- 





for yourself, for your boy—one of our En 
Courses —Eléctrical, Steam or Mechanical. 
ive, Profitable, Entertaining. More you or your son 


know, better salary and positions open for lifetime. 
We help students to positions, ware helped thous pace. 
ne used daily, sav- 
|b: . ing time and trouble 
sa’ point desired, retain- 
ing the chips ina little box. Blades are of the best 
91 Main Rirsots nsonia, Conn. 
Silver, Silver-Plated Pins Buttons or Med 
alsof all descriptions. Either of the two 
Ster. Silver, $2.50 doz. Sample, 25c. 
Free—Large Catalogue, illustrating hundreds 
HAPPY CHILDHOOD 
RIGHT FOOD MAKES HAPPY CHILDREN 


Text books furnished free. Write or ree catak 
is the Cook Pocket 
tempered steel, body is brass and heavily nickeled, 
For any College, School, Class 
stylesillustratedin one 
of designs. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
BECAUSE THEY ARE HEALTHY. 























Electrical Engineer Institute, Dept.11,240 8t.,New ork. 
Gift, 50 cts. 
ee ig: Sharpener. 
Used like a knife, 
making any length 
size convenient for pocket or purse. vr sale by 
dealers “awe on receipt of 50c. Stamps taken, 
Cc. COOK COMPANY, 
Club, Society or Lodge. 
Direct from Factory to Wearer. 
We make to order Gold, Gold-Plated, 
ortwocolors enamel, any letters or figures if not 
more than shown. 
Silver Plate, $1 doz. Sample, 10c 
Celluloid Buttons and Rivbon Badges at low 
prices. Special designs and estimates free. 
Bastian Bros., 2Ic, S. Av-, Rochester, 





N.Y. 





Sometimes milk does not agree with children or 
adults. The same thing is true of other articles 
of food. What agrees with one sometimes does 
not agree with others. 

But food can be so prepared that it will agree 
with the weakest stomach. As an illustration— 
any one, no matter how weak the stomach, can 
relish and digest a nice hot cup of Postum 
with a spoonful or two of Grape- Nuts 


eat, 
coffee 


poured in, and such a combination contains nour- | 


ishment to carry one a number of hours, for almost 
every particle of it will be digested and taken up 
by the system and be made use of. 

A lady writes from the land of the magnolia and 
the mocking-bird way down in Alabama and says: 
“T was led te drink Postum because coffee gave 
me sour stomach and made me nervous. Again 
Postum was recommended by two well-known 
physicians for my children, and I feel especially 
grateful for the benefit derived. 

“Milk does not agree with either child, so to 
the eldest aged four and one-half years, I give 
Postum with plenty of sweet cream. It agrees 
with her splendidly, regulating her bowels per- 
fectly although she is of a constipated habit. 


“For the youngest aged two and one-half years | 


I use one-half Postum and one-half skimmed milk. 
| [have not given any medicine since the children 


began using Postum, and they enjoy every drop | 


| of it. 
“A neighbor of mine is giving Postum to her 
baby lately weaned, with splendid results. The 


little fellow is thriving famously.” Name 
by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Michigan. 

Postum agrees perfectly with children and sup- 
plies adults with the hot, invigorating beverage in 
place of coffee. Literally thousands of Americans 
have been helped out of stomach and nervous 
diseases by leaving off coffee and using Postum 
Food Coffee. Look in package for the little book, 
“The Road to Wellville.” 


ENGINEERS 


can’t wear overcoats in their busi- 
ness, so they wear the garment 
that is better than an overcoat — the 


Sprague 
Russian Vest. 
Wind proof— Cold proof— Wears 
like iron. Made in slate — 


rey and black or 
cheviot,interlined with te textile 


Price $2.50. 


Tf not on sale by your 
dealer will sen 
paid on receipt of 
price. Give chest and 
waist measures and the 
color desir: 


Fred’k H. Sprague Co., Orange, Mass. 


given 


























Cured to Stay Cured. No medicines | 


No. 3. Cloth & gold to hold 6000 stps., Te. 


. | The Standard Mfg. Co., 





p> 


ire 





Everybody’s Interested 
in some child’s Xmas; best 

. gift for boy or girl is the 

light-running 


"Irish Mail. 


“It's geared.”’ 







Ideal winter sports 
= ) brings al/ muscles in 
c play. Perfectly safe: 
“They can’t upset strong, rubber. tired; 
Pr hysicians endorse it. If your dealer 
hasn’t it, order direct from us; we pay freight 


lots of speed. 
| Write for illustrated booklet Free, 
2586 Irish Mail St., Anderson, Ind. 





|Table Refinement. 


y 


To 
insure 
a quiet 
table 
service 
use 


Knitted 
Table 
Padding. 


Saves table linen and 
china. Easy to wash. 
Inquire of First-C 
Goods Houses. 


The Knitted Padding Co., 1 Chapman St., 










Send 
For 
Free 
Booklet. 


ass Diy 


Canton Ju Junc., \c., Mass, 


| 36 CAT PICTURES. 


Size 5 by 8, from new Plates. This 
beautiful Set of Se piatype Pictures, 
mostly of Long-Haired, Persian or Angora 
Cats and Kittens, should be in every 
home. Very desirable for mounting on 
cardboard for Christmas gifts. Price 
for the entire set, $1.00, post-paid. 


THE CAT JOURNAL, 


A Beautiful Monthly 
Magazine, just comple- 
ting its fourth year, devo 
ted entirely to cats. 


Every Cat Lover Wants It. 


16 large pages. Printed on 
enameled paper. From 6 
to 8 bes autiful pictures of 
catsin each number. fu/i 
of information of value to 
the cat owner or breeder 
how to keep them well 
How to cure when sick. 
How to profitably raise 
for market. Cat stories 

= (ut poetry. $1.00 per year ; 
25 cents 8 months. Sample 10 cents. 






















50 cents 6 months; 


Send It to Some Cat-Loving Friend for Christmas. 


Special Offer. We will send the Set of Pletures, 10 back 
numbers, and the Journal one year for $2.0 

Extra Special Offer. We will send Set of Pic ture 8, 20 back 
numbers, and the Journal fre years for $5.00. Remit by 
postage-stamps, check, bank draft, ex. or money order. 


Werun a Cat Refuge or Home for stray cats in 
connection with the Journal. 


Address THE CAT JOURNAL, No. 39 Avenue B,Palmyra, N.Y. 


SPENCERIAN 
Trecellence tor S LT EEL PENS 


| Excellence for 
over forty years. 
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10 PEN CO 
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2 SPE RIAN 

~ PEN CO. 

‘ Seer ea 
SS io PEN CO. 
t OY Aus 





‘Select a pen for your Writing trom 


a sample card of special numbers for corre- 
spondence. 12 pens for six cents in stamps. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 


| 349 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY. 











Be =o. 
“ONEITA” 
Pat. Apr. 25, 1898. 


BAST TJ nion Suits 


Fit the entire form perfectly. yet softly and with. 
out pressure. No buttons down the front. The acme of 
comfort in Un derwear most convenient to put on, 
being entered at the top and drawn 
on like trousers. No other under- 
wear will permit the wearing of as 
small a corset, or allow such per- 
fect fit for dresses. Made in great 
variety of fabricsand weights, and 








for men and young people as well 
as for ladies. Sold at Popular 
Prices by best dealers everywhere. 





SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET 


ONEITA MILLS, 


Dept. R, 1 Greene Street, NEW YORK. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION isan illustrated 
week paper for all the family. Its sub- 
scription price is $1.75 a year,in advance. Entered 
at the Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second-class 
matter. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 

scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper, 
although eight pages constitute a complete awe 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to 
the subscribers. 

New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year 

Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for eae Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subseriber. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 

should be by Post-Office Money- Order or Express 

Money-Order. W hen neither of these can be pro- 
cured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 

t is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the hn A 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt “ —7 
by us, the date after the address on you 
which shows when the subscription expires, Pell 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found 
on our books unions this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 


O 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus A venue. Boston, Mass. 





PREVENTION OF PNEUMONIA. 


on 
ss 


TS" 2 


AS 
en eue: 


apenas was, for some rea- 
son or other, especially prev- 
alent and especially malignant 
last winter and spring; whether 
it will be so again this season 
no one can tell. It not improb- 
ably will depend a good deal 
upon the weather. If it is cold 
and stormy, so that people keep 
their windows shut tight and 
confine themselves in stuffy and 
unventilated rooms, there will 
doubtless be a great deal of pneumonia. 

The poison of pneumonia is given off in the 
moisture of the breath, and especially in the 
matter coughed up from the bronchial tubes; 
consequently great care should be taken to destroy 
such matter before it has a chance to dry and be 
spread about with thedust. Paper handkerchiefs, 
which can be burned at once, should be used, or 
special receptacles for sputum, such as are advised 
in the case of the consumptive. 

As the chief danger lies in the concentration of 
the poison, special care should be taken to venti- 
late the sick-room. 

For this purpose nothing is better than an open 
fire, the heat of which draws the microbe-laden 
atmosphere up the chimney, and at the same time 
purifies it. 

Many cases of pneumonia are caught in churches, 
theaters, cars and other places where crowds 
collect and the ventilation is not of the best; and 
it is a wise precaution for all who are not in good 
physical condition or are temporarily depressed 
in body or mind to keep away from such places of 
assembly. 

There is another element in the production of 
pneumonia besides the germ, as is made evident 
by the fact that all persons at some time or another, 
and some persons nearly all the time, harbor the 
microbe of pneumonia in their bodies. This ele- 
ment is the natural resistance of the individual. 
The tissues of a healthy man do not furnish a 
fertile soil for the growth and multiplication of the 
pheumonia microbe. It is only when there is an 
invasion by a host of germs, which by sheer num- 
bers overcome the resisting power of the attacked, 
or when the system is depressed and normal resist- 
ance weakened, that pneumonia develops. To 
keep the body in a condition to resist invasion, 
plenty of pure air, pure water, temperance in 
eating and drinking, a cheerful mind, exercises 
for the lungs and muscles, and all those aids to 
health so frequently spoken of in these articles 
are essential. They are the surest means to pre- 
vent pneumonia. 
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GERMAN HOUSEKEEPING. 


r= is cheaper in German cities than it is in the 
cities of England or America. The way in 
which a German family saves money is interest- 
ingly told by Mrs. Alfred Sidgwick in the Cornhill 
Magazine, She takes as an example the class of 
people having an income of twenty-five hundred 
dollars. A German will save one-tenth of his 
twenty-five hundred, either for investment or 
insurance. How, then, does he use the rest of his 
income ? 

Rents are high in the larger German towns, and 
a flat is chosen for cheapness, but even that will 
cost not less than four hundred and fifty dollars. 
The German income tax is high, and with munic- 
ipal and other “rates” such expenditure will 
probably amount to three hundred dollars. 

So far as indirect taxation goes, the German 
probably has no advantage. He lives, however, 
near his work—often in some neighboring street, 
and sometimes over his shop or office. His daily 
saving in car fares is considerable, and he avoids 
the wear and tear of regular travel. 

The great difference between Germany and 
England or America is due to the different scales 
of living. The Englishman or American furnishes 
his house rather luxuriously, and decorates his 
rooms with ornamental knickknacks; the Ger- 
man’s apartments are bare, with much less work 
for servants. So where the English-speaking 
family would keep two or three maids, the German 
family would have only one—on small wages at 
that. 

Then the German wife looks closely after domes- 
tic details, with the result that food is not wasted 
in a well-managed German kitghen, and the family 
does not suffer from the abominable cooking which 
depresses life in some other countries. But it 
does not demand, either above or below stairs, 
the “three square meals” a day. 


Coffee and rolls suffice for breakfast. The chief 
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meal is the midday dinner, which is generally 
plain and perhaps a little monotonous. Coffee, 
with rusks, about four o’clock, takes the place of 
the English afternoon tea, and the supper is a 
comparatively simple meal. 

The German family of this class plans that when 
all calls have been met there shall remain about 
eighty dollars for holiday expenses. Perhaps one 
mistake English and Americans make is to allow 
for the holiday first. 

English-speaking people would speedily become 
less cramped for ready money if they would be 
content to live a little more simply. Too many 
make the mistake of imitating the style of those 
whose incomes are twenty-five per cent. higher 
than theirs. 
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VERDICT AGAINST GOLIATH. 


a= came before the Children’s Court recently, | 
says a writer in the New York Times, which | 


might have well been styled Goliath versus David. 
It was brought by the parents of a big, hulking 
East Side bully against a small boy, who, they 
said, had beaten him shamefully. 


The bully was nineteen years old, and for years 
had been a pest in the vicinity of his home: He 
bullied and tormented the small Ties till they ran 
at the sight of him. At last he was set upon and 
Sorong y trounced, and _ his enraged parents 

haled into court the small boy who, they said 
was the offender. He was accused of assault and 
battery. 

The lawyer for the defense was a quiet, confi- 
dent young chap, who allowed the bully to tell his 


story and leave the stand without being cross- 
examined. Other witnesses for the —_ iff — 
went unquestioned. When the bully’s law 


rested his case nothing had been dane for he 
defense. The small boy’s chances oo poor. 
But his lawyer had his plans well lai 

“Your honor,” he said, “I shall call but two 
witnesses, and ‘shall ask éach of them two ques- 
tions. I desire to call both the plaintiff and the 
defendant.” 

The bully shuffled to the witness-chair and was 
sworn. 

“How old are you?” asked the lawyer. 

“Sixteen,” lied the bully. 

“How much do you weigh?” 

“One hundred and seventy.” That appeared 
truthful, and the bully was told to step aside and 
make room for the defendant. 

“How old are you?” asked the lawyer of the 
small boy, in turn. 

“Thirteen,” was the prompt reply. 

“And how much do you weigh? 

“Seventy-five pounds,” replied the defendant. 

Every one in the court-room had caught the 
loke by this time, and those not enlisted on the 

ully’s side laughed. 

“The case is dismissed,” said the judge, and the 
decision rested with David. 
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A POSTPONED SALE. 


t was the dull season in New York. Fifth 

Avenue was unusually quiet and free from the 
noise of the motor-car and the crowding of the 
gay equipages of fashionable life, says a writer in 
the Sun. A junk-collector’s cart stopped in front 
of what is, during most of the year, a crowded 
millinery establishment, and the horse dropped. 
It was a poor, dilapidated beast, looking more fit 
for the interior of the junk-cart than for the 
shafts, and its owner was nowhere to be seen. 


A woman, ey a ~~ in the city, was 
in the shop, ‘looking a some marked-down articles. 
She chanced to look into the street and saw the 
horse. The sale was offinamoment. The woman 
customer went out and inspected the r beast, 
which was sadly out of repair. The shop-woman 
came out also and joined in the examination. This 
caused a third woman to stop. Other casual 
passers turned in, and a crowd was formed. 

A policeman—a solitary policeman—sauntered 
that way, and asked what was the matter. Then 
the women all talked together until the policeman 
went to a call-box and communicated with the 
Gocety for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 
Then he returned and told the people they must 
not block the way. 

“We are here to stay until the wretch who 
drives such a horse is arrested,” said the woman 
customer. 

Thereupon the officer walked away. When the 
8. P. C. A. man arrived, ” Sagoo | at the horse; 
he said he would lead it the office, and if the 
owner came somebody LA} tell him 

“I'll keep a lookout if it takes till night,” said 
the shop-woman. 

he woman customer turned to the shop-woman 
and remarked : 

“You keep that hat until I come back.” 

Then - started to accompany horse and 
the 8S. P. A. man. Several men who had been 
drawn a the crowd laughed, and one said, 
meet Ss that woman! If she can’t pay for the 
nat, Iw 
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AS GOOD AS HER WORD. 


ld Mr. Makepeace was in a reminiscent mood. 
“Did I ever tell ye what mother said to me 
when I got up spunk enough to ask her—in words 
—if she’d have me?” he began, to the delight of 
his grandson, Fred. 

“No, but something bright, I’ll_ warrant,’ 
chuckled Fred, with a glance at the old lady, ~ i 
coe? regarded them From her rocking-chair by 

the fireplace. 

“T can’t recall the preliminary remarks,” Mr. 
Makepeace continued; ‘‘and anyway, I think they 


were a trifle mixed. But finaily, after I’d said 
somethin about my prospects, to make it busi- 
nesslike, I began to think it strange she didn’t 


say any thing, Sod I was afraid I was getting it all 


wrong. 

“*TP’ll make ye a good husband, Betty,’ I said, 
hopin that was the right thing 

“*If I should marry you, Jann; ’ she said, and it 


was the first time she had ‘opened her lips, ‘I will 
attend to making a good husband of you.’ 

“And she has!” laughed old Mr. Makepeace, 
the corner of his eye on his wife. 
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GOT BEYOND THAT. 


(ye of the principal stockholders in a promising 
gold-mine was expatiating on its merits to a 
capitalist and prospective investor. He described 
the vein in which the miners were working, 
showed him specimens of the ore, and backed 
up his statements with the written opinions of 
experts. 

“Well,” admitted the capitalist, “it looks as if 
it might be a good investment. As my old Uncle 
Hiram would say, it has ‘p’ints.’ ” 

“Pints?” exelaimed the stockholder, carried 
away perhaps by his overanxiety. ‘Why, sir, 
we're in quartz right now!” 


“ Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den- 


| tifrice’”’ is the only true tooth powder for preventing 


deposits of injurious matter on the teeth. (Adv. 








TAMPS. 108 var. Benin, W ieha Fioren,c Srete,etc. Large 
SS oot list be. Awents 60%. Starr Stamp Oo.. Coldwater, Mich. 


SCOTT'S EMULSION 


Scott’s Emulsion 
Scott's Emulsion 
Scott’s Emulsion 
Scott’s Emulsion 
Scott's Emulsion 








—the old story, told times 
without number and repeated 
over and over again for the 
last thirty years. But it's 
always a welcome story to 
those in need of strength and 
health. There’s nothing in 
the world that stops wasting 
diseases as quickly as Scott's 
Emulsion. 


We'll send you a sample, free. 


SCOTT & BOWNE, 409 Pearl Street, New York. 








ST. LOUIS FAIR 
GRAND PRIZE 


AWARDED TO 


Walter Baker & Co.’s 


The highest 
award ever made 
in this Country. 





A new, illustrated recipe book 
sent free, 


Walter Baker & Co., Ltd. 


Established = [iorchester, Mass. 


LOOK FOR THIS 
TRADE-MARK. 
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Zurrowes 
Home Balletto Table. 


5 $0 & Fost, $15.00 te $50.00. 








Use on dining or library table or on our folding 
stand. When not in use, set against wall or in closet 


out of the way. Mahogany finish rubber cushions, 
16 inlaid balls, fine cues, k of rules, 25 games, 
40 implements gratis. Weight 35 to 90 ibs. ou- 
sands in use all over the world. SENT ON ear 


Also the new game outfit, 30 x 30 inches, 


Balletto Game Board, $6.00. 
Price includes balls, cues, etc. 25 games. 
Write for Illustrated Booklet B ( Free). 

E. T. BURROWES CO., 417 Free St., PORTLAND, MAINE. 


Also Burrowes Rustless Fly Screens. 

























Gillette 


Prove Itself 


Shave yaa it every day fora ay for a month. 
Then if it hasn’t proved our claims 
for it, Return Boson. 


Money Back and Welcome 


os the ety! of our —' ery and 
t it. We could not send 
the Gillette on 80 Days Trial if it tdi 
not make good—satisfy the most 
ticular mae fond a man has a rig 
pect cular about his chevine’. 
The @i rte is not only a safety, but 
it’s a razor, too. In fact, it is 


24 Razors in One 


It has twelve keen, double-edged 
blades as thin as paper, tempered 
and glass hardened by our process 
so that it takes diamond dust to 


perfect shaves. 
, packed and sealed direct 
from factory. Always ready to use— 


No Stropping or 
Honing 


It takes but a moment to insert a 
new blade. You cannot cut yourself 
or fail to give yourself a smooth, 
Setighttar shave. Think of the waits 
you save, the cleanly delight of home 
shaving—and the — of i 
Pr mys lasts for years. hen you 
e used ea @ ofge ‘until gl, return to us 
> we will, ty oe ‘iz new blades at no cost to you. 
Additional blades at nominal cort. 

Ask your er; if he doesn’t sell it, get bin to 
correspond with us. a detevceting booklet mailed free. 
THE GILLETTE SALES CO. 

1627 Manhattan Bidg. Chicago, Ill. 
Sules Agents and Mfrs. of Hardware Specialties. 
Ref.—Cont. Nat. Bank, Chicago; Dun’s, Bradstreet’s. 








“Time, the most independent 
of al] things” 


is best made 
fo serve 


man 
Ay the 


ELLGIN 


WATCH 


the most 
dependahle of 


all timekeepers. 


Elgin Weick is fo Sully guaranteed. All jew- 


Every 
elers have Elgin W 
“Timemakers and a Pinekee eepers,” an Steet 
history of the watch, sent free upon request 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH Co., ELGIN, ate 





DOUGLAS MAKES AND SELLS MORE MEN’S $3.5 
Siidks THAN ANY OTHER MANUFACTURER IN THE Won. 


The reason W. L. Douglas $8.50 shoes are the 


reatest sellers 


in the world is because of their aye style, easy fitting 


and superior wearing qualities. If I 


could show you the di 
ference between the shoes made in my factory and 


those of 


other m: kee and the high-grade leathers used, you would under- 


stand why W. L. 


Douglas $8.50 shoes cost more to make, why 


they hold their shape, fit better, wear longer, and are of greater 


intrinsic value than any other $3.50 


W. L. Douglas guarantees their value 
on the bottom. 
everywhere. 


Look for it—take no substitute. 


shoe on the market to-day, and 
why ve sales for the year ine: sulky 2¢ 1904, were 6,2 
y 


3,040.00, 


y stamping his name and price 


Sold by shoe dealers 


Superior in Fit, Comfort and Wear. 


** Thave worn W. L. Douglas $3.50 shoes for the last twelve years with 


absolute satisfaction. 1: find the 
to others gosting , from 


Mc CUE, 


iad m superior in fit, comfort and wear 
Dept. Coll., U. S. Int. Revenue, Richmond, Va. 


w. .. Douglas uses Corons Coltakin iis 83.50 
1 Colt is conceded to 


shoes, Corona 


made. Fast Color Eyelets used ee 


tent Leather 


W. L. DOUGLAS, Brockton, Mass. 









































STAMPS. sSainoa,t0c-Est-1ss1. EA. Dresser Salem, Mase 


ing sehool. ST AMMERER 


ing School. 





‘Institute and_Train- 
128 Tremont St., Boston. 








YOUR NAM on 20 fashionable Calling Cards by mail 
10c. ADAMS & BRO., West Haven, Conn. 
'TAMP and ST, FOR . Price-list free. | 


ALBUMS ‘AMPS XMAS. 
New England Stamp Co.,9A Bromfield St., Boston. 


“ELECTRICAL UNIT 1) Sent Free. 


J. H. Trow & Co., 
Salem, Mass, 
illi i Academy for Boys. 
Williston Seminary, Easthampton, Mass 
Prepares for college or scientific and medical schools, 
Fully equipped laboratories in Physics, Chemistry and 
Biology. New Athletic Field, 4 mile and straightaway 
track. 64th year. JOSEPH H. SAWYER, A. M., Principal. 


. . : 
University of Maine, 9ron°, Me. 
Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Electrical En- 
neering, Chemistry, Pharmacy, Agriculture, 
zaw. Elective courses in Languages, Sciences, 
History, ete. Military Drill. Necessary expenses 
about $200 ayear. Geo.Emory Fellows, Pres.,Orono,Me. 














r 
Y COLLEGE to learn 
Shorthand, Book- 
keeping and Teleg- 
raphy in preparation 
for goo »ositions 
which may be secured 
by them. For particulars address Carnell & Hoit, Albany, N.Y. 
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Do you like to eat dye? 
Never mention cochineal nor 
coal-tar to a catsup man. 
He’d rather talk of some- 
thing else. We don’t mind, 
for we do not use coloring 
matter in Columbia, ‘‘ The 
Uncolored Catsup.’’ Nothing 
but the honest red of the 
perfectly ripe tomato. You 
will enjoy ‘‘ tomato catsup.” 


COLUMBIA CONSERVE COMPANY 

















Don’t waste it! 


BENSDORP’S 


ROYAL DUTCH 


COCOA 


requires only 


Vy 


the amount of other cocoas. 








The cocoa with the yellow wrapper, 
THAT’S BENSDORP’S. 




















Make the Little Folks Happy 


and good-natured,and fulfil a parent’s duty 
of providing the next generation with per- 
fectly formed feet by buying them a shoe 
that does not pinch, distort or stunt the 
foot ; one that will allow all the toes to lie 
comfortably, as nature intended. They are 
handsome and stylish, too. 

Misses’ and Little Gent’s 11's to 2, $2.50. 

Child’s - . 8'. toll, $2.00. 

Infant's 5 to 8, $1.75. 
If your dealer can’t furnish them send to 


HOWARD, BRIGGS & PRAY CO., 


Auburn, Maine. 











OUNG MEN are wanted at the ALBANY BUSINESS | 
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THE CALM RECTITUDE OF SCIENCE. 


5 ie spectacle of United States government 
map-makers, whose time was their own, 
calmly laying out gold-fields in a community 
mad over gold, and making no effort to share 
in the riches that was theirs for the taking, 
impressed a Klondiker, who writes in Every- 
body’s Magazine, as the most remarkable 
occurrence that he witnessed while in Alaska. 


Now I have tried to make it clear that in 
order to have a fortune all you had to do was 
to dig for it, not the back-breaking digging of 
the gulches, but the easy delving, such as the 
summer bather indulges in when he builds 
houses in the sand. Yet the survey men re- 
mained not only unaffected by the excitement 
of easy money-getting, but refused to profit by 
knowledge that gave them an advantage over 
every man on the beach. 

It was not part of their instructions to in- 
spect the country at Nome; and if ever men 
were entitled to a vacation, they were, for 
exploring in Alaska is the hardest kind of work. 
With weeks at their dis 1, they were at 
perfect liberty to dig gold like the rest of us, or, 
with their special know] of geology, to go 
up into the guiches and e strikes. 

Did they do it? No. Without the slightest 
bit of authorization from the government, they 
p led to map those Nome diggings, beach 
and agg and to examine the rocks and 
vels within a radius of several miles, not 
| for the purpose of making strikes, but with 
| the intention of compiling a report that would 
| enable other fellows to make strikes. 
| And they kept at it faithfully until the Seattle 
boat was due. ‘They found evidence of gold in 
| places never dreamed of by the miners, and 
| they carried gold back with them, a handful of 
| nuggets by way of specimens, and note-books 

that would have been worth a fortune to men 
| then in camp. And it never seemed to enter 
| their heads t they were doing something out 
of the ordinary, that they were successfully 
undergoing the most extreme test of character 
to which men can be subjected. 

Perhaps their calm in the midst of the general 
frenzy made their conduct seem more striking 
than it might otherwise have done. At any 
rate, it was the most impressive experience 
had in Alaska. 
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WANDERING CATERERS. 


he Servians rarely seem tired of eating, and 

food of all sorts is peddled at their doors. 
The author of ‘‘Through the Land of the Serb’’ 
says that in the town of Nish all day long the 
bread-roll man runs about with his basket. 
Next in frequency to the bread man is the salad 
man, with a tray of lettuces and a big bunch 
of onions. 


The cake man does a good trade in the after- 
noon. But the oddest of all is the hot-stew 
man. He appears in the evening with a large 
tin drum slung round his neck, in which is an 
enameled iron soup tureen. Such a cloud of 
| steam rolls out when he lifts the lid that I 
| think there must be a heating apparatus in the 

drum, but he wears it next his stomach and 
does not appear unduly warm. The pockets of 
| his white apron are full of not overclean plates, 
and a formidable array of knives and forks 
| bustle about the drum’s edge. 

| ‘The customer takes a plate and cleans it with 
his handkerchief, serviette, or the table-cloth, 
and then selects titbits from the pot, and the 
man returns later and removes the plate, knife 
and fork. If you do not care for stew, there 
is the hot-sausage man, whose wares look 
singularly unattractive; and lastly, there is a 
man who sells very dry nuts. ou can get 
your whole meal from wandering caterers; the 
supply seems unfailing. 


& 





is on the whole very good. 
flavorsome. Mint, thyme and other herbs, and 
the very popular paprika, a mild variety of 
red pepper, are largely used, and the soups are 
meaty and nourishing. A fourpenny plate of 
kisila chorba, soup with lemon-juice in it, often 
includes half a fowl, and is enough for a meal. 
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BREAKING THE ICE. 


ames Potter had been attentive to Anne 
Bronson for upward of three years. Accord- 

ing to the simple code of his class, he had ‘‘kept 
company’’ with her openly, and had thus 
monopolized her so that no other young man 
could have the privilege of going with her. 
He had not kept to the contract, which is 
| implicit in such relations and which makes their 
| simplicity possible. He had not asked Anne 
to marry him. His temperament was fettered | 
with tardiness and clogged with a heavy bash- 

| fulness. 
Finally Mr. Bronson, Anne’s father, spoke 
to James’s father, Mr. Potter 


| **See here, Henry, I don’t want to put my 
| girl in a wrong light by seemin’ to ask for her, 








Servian food and cooking, I may here note, | 
It is peppery and | 










New Bubble Blower: blows 15 to 
2% bubbles by dipping in water. ¢. 
500 bubbles without refilling. 
Compound for 5 fillings, 5c. extra. 
italhart NoveltyCo.Dept.B,Rochester,N.Y. | 


CORLISS ELECTRIC ENGINE. 
Only 75 Cent 


s. 
A complete Miniature 
Corliss Engine,with stop, 
startandreversing throt- 








emotions and appeals to every lover of Home. 
introduce this new song we will send a copy post-paid 
on receipt of 30 cents in stamps. 


REMITZ MUSIC CO., Boston, 


ft | tle lever, fitted with 
| zrooved power pulley. 
m | runs at a high speed, 

| consuming iy ampere of 

| . current when connected 

to almost any kind of 

Words and Music by William R. Lane. < battery. Nickel-plated 

arts and red foundation 

This is a new ballad for medium voice that stirs the to represent brick. PRICE 7 cents. Postage 





and packing, 15 cents. Agents Wanted, Outfit 
complete with two batteries, wire and instruc- 
tions, $1.00; postage gud packing, 35 cents. 

Send Stamp for Electrical Catalogue. 


Ithaca Electric Novelty Co., Box 67, Ithaca, N. Y. 


To 











Mass., U.S.A. 
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Driving Gloves. 


Warm and Waterproof, and our special process of tan- 
ning renders them soft and pliable under all conditions, 
and gives them a clinging quality that holds the reins. 
An appropriate and useful 


Christmas Present. 


Buckskin and horsehide, lamb-lined. Seams double 
sewed with best quality thread. ‘‘Porter pull” fastener, 
handiest glove-fastener ever made. Same glove un- 
lined and snap-fastener if preferred. 


A LEADING glove with dealers most everywhere. 
If yours hasn’t them, write us, but ASK HIM FIRST. 




















PARKER BROS. & COMPANY, LITTLETON, N. H. 
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but she’s such a = lovin’ little body that 
she don’t do herself justice. Now can you tell 
me, fair and square, if you know any reason 
why Jim don’t ask for her.answer? He’s doin’ 
well in his clothin’ store, and is a straight, | 
| clean fellow. Why don’t he break the ice ?’’ 

‘*Break the ice, Tom? Break theice? Why, | 
he’s too patient to break anything! As long | 
as there is any ice, he’ll just keep walking over | 
it, hoping to wear it out. Just let the girl take 
it for all paid and receipted that there ain’t any | 
ice, and Jim’ll find himself swimming and 
gasping for breath.’’ 

**Well, I don’t see how that’s going to help 
her,’’ said Mr. Bronson, whose perplexity made 
him dense to the humor and wisdom of analogy. 
|_ **Help her!’’ repeated Mr. Potter. ‘‘Why, 
| let her say yes to one of his gasps.’’ 


| 























q COOKS TO PERFECTION. 


Has a large and well-ventilated oven. The oven rake and shelf- 
locking device enable cook to baste or turn roast without putting 
hand into hot oven. The fire kindles in half the usual time be- 
cause of our DOUBLE KINDLING AND BAKING DAMPER. 
These and many other improvements are told of in our : Sw 


ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET, SENT FREE. 
Providence. Barstow Stove Company. °° "grtiand St. 


Boston. 
If the Model Grand Range is not sold in your town, please write us. 
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Holiday Display 
Fine Bric-a-Brac and Rich Cut Glass 


“THE most magnificent collection ever shown by this 
house, comprising the productions of the world’s most 
renowned manufacturers, all at popular prices. 


ROYAL WORCESTER - - - - $1.98 to $96.59 


Choice specimens. 


DRESDEN VASES - - - - - =~ $11.98 to $49.98 


With beautiful hand paintings. 


ROYAL BONN VASES - - - - $1.98 to $12.98 


All hand painted if rose designs. 


DOULTON VASES - - - ~- = $11.98 to $49.98 


Choice specimens. 


OLD DUTCH MORAVIAN VASES, 79c. to $9.98 


’easant figure decorations. 


OLD VIENNA VASES - - - - $1.98 to $12.98 


Choice reproductions of Koffman paintings. 


ROYAL TEPLITZ VASES - - - $4.98 to $24.98 


New creations. 


JAPANESE CLOISONNE VASES - = 79c. to $9.98 


In popular designs. 


IMPERIAL CHINA - - - - |; - 98c. to $9.98 


More than 5000 beautiful pieces (from Japan) in exquisite colorings. 


SALAD BOWLS, Rich Cut Glass - $3.69 to $24.98 


A dazzling display, comprising all the newest designs. 
WATER PITCHERS, Rich Cut Glass, $5.49 to $13.98 
n great variety. 

CELERY TRAYS, Rich Cut Glass - $2.69 to $14.98 
Splendid variety. 


DECANTERS, Rich, Brilliant Cuttings, $3.49 to $18.98 
TABLE TUMBLERS, Rich Cut Glass, 8&2. $3.98 to $7.98 


Big values, 


ICE CREAM TRAYS, Rich Cut Glass, $7.98 to $15.98 
WHIPPED CREAM BOWLS - - $4.49 to $7.49 


Rich patterns. 


Book Department. 


WE are now offering for sale. our big assortment pur- 

chased expressly for the holiday trade, and as books 
to be judiciously selected cannot be picked out in a hurry, 
we suggest to all of our customers that they make their 
selections at as early a date as they possibly can, and thus 
avoid the inevitable rush that must come later. One of our 
big leaders is the 


New Argyle Series of Choice Literature. 


Substantially bound in cloth of various colors, with back stamped in 
gold, sides fancifully worked in colored inks, good type, good print and 
good paper. Also, we believe, one of the most attractive collections 
of titles ever in one library, comprising, indeed, 404 of the choicest titles 
of the world’s greatest authors. We sell these books at 15c. each. 

We also call attention to our Standard Five Volume Sets, 
each set consisting of five of the best books of one of the world’s best 
authors. They are in uniform cloth binding and stamped in gold, each 
set in boxes. Our price per set, 69c. _[llustrated lists showing 
full list of titles, etc., furnished either on personal application or by mail. 
We can give you more good books for the money than any other store 
in New England. 





Toys, Games, Dolls, etc. 


TOYS. Our stock consists of all the latest novelties. 

GAMES. Every new and popular game of the season. 
AUTOMOBILES of various styles - - $4.89 to $24.98 
IRISH MAILS - - - - - - - - - - + $5.79 
FLYING DUTCHMEN - - - - - - - - $8.79 
DOLLS - - - - - + + «© + « 10¢. to $19.98 


We have the largest and finest line of Dolls in New England. 
They cannot be duplicated elsewhere in style and price. 


SPECIAL DRESSED DOLLS- - - - - - - 9%8c. 
In various sizes, with bisque heads, moving eyes, beautiful 
curls and visible teeth, dressed in silks, satins, muslins and 
lawns, trimmed with lace and ribbon, hats and bonnets to 
match, and assorted colors in shoes and stockings. 


CELEBRATED KESTNER JOINTED DOLL - $2.24 


21 inches in length, finest bisque heads, real mohair curls 
and moving eyes, trimmed chemise, openwork stockings and 
patent leather shoes. 


KID DOLLS - - - - - - - = ~- 34c. to $6.49 


From the cheapest to our Special Kestner. 


A full assortment of Indestructible Dolls, including stuffed celluloid. 
Also soft body Dolls with a variety of indestructible heads. 





Perfumes and Toilet 
Articles. 


THis is one of the branches of our business to which 

we point with pride. To the best of our knowledge, 
no one retail store in America makes the specialty of this 
line that we do. Our stock includes every desirable article 
that comes under this heading. Perfumes from France 
Germany, England, as well as the better grades of American 
makes. One of our specialties is 


Pinaud’s Violet Sensation Line, 


Including PERFUMES, TOILET WATER, SOAP, 
POWDER, ETC. 


This is made by Ed. Pinaud, of Paris, the world’s greatest perfumer. 
We are sole agents for the eastern United States. This line is claimed 
to be his greatest production. 


TOILET SOAPS. 


Our selection consists of over three hundred kinds, from France, Eng- 
land, Germany, Russia and Spain, as well as all the leading American 
makes. No other such assortment can be found in America. As for 


TOILET PREPARATIONS, 


Including LOTIONS and POWDERS, and the thousand and one items 
that come under this heading, our assortment is complete. We have every 
desirable article that is made. Our Prices are among the prominent 
reasons for our popularity in this line. ‘They are always the lowest. 
We never allow ourselves to be undersold if we know it. 


HOUGHTON @& DUTTON 


cor TREMONT 27:-¢ BEACON STS. BOSTON 


HEADQUARTERS /“- SANTA CLAUS 








